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IS THERE A SPANISH PHILOSOPHY? 


ERMANS, Frenchmen, Englishmen or Americans have no 

difficulty understanding when they hear the expressions ‘‘Ger- 
man Philosophy,” ‘French Philosophy,” “English Philosophy,” or 
“American Philosophy.”’! They have no difficulty, because these 
expressions seem to possess not only a connotation, but also, and 
above all, a denotation. Each of them denotes something which 
has really existed. In some cases, they denote an imposing array 
of works which everybody agrees to be philosophical. Germans 
may say: German philosophy is the philosophy of Leibniz, Kant, 
Hegel, Husserl, etc., a philosophy which, by the way, seems to 
be peculiar to the German mind and to reveal some permanent 
and characteristic features, such as a tendency to bold speculation 
mixed with an unusual amount of concept-analysis. Frenchmen 
may say that French philosophy is the philosophy of Descartes, 
Condillac, Bergson, etc., and also that this philosophy has a charac- 
teristic trend; for example, clarity. And so on. 

We Spaniards are not so lucky as these civilized peoples. We 
are not so sure as they are of exactly what we mean when we use 
the expression “Spanish Philosophy.”’ I suspect that our uncer- 
tainty is very fruitful, and that just because we are not sure of the 
meaning of the expression “Spanish Philosophy,” we can state more 
clearly the problem of the meaning of any “national” philosophy. 
However, I will not throw myself headlong into the general problem 
now. I will content myself with saying that the problem is clearer 
for us Spaniards, precisely because we are not so sure of what we 


‘In this paper, which was read at a meeting of the Fullerton Club, in Bryn 
Mawr, I have used some of the ideas contained in my communication to the Third 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy (Mexico, 1950) concerning the problem of 
American philosophy. In fact, it is a rather literal application of those ideas 
to the present problem. 
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mean when we say “Spanish Philosophy.” This does not imply 
that we are entirely deprived of philosophers. Names such as 
Lullus, Vives, Sudrez, Balmes—to mention only those who appear 
in dictionaries and general histories of philosophy—are not so in- 
considerable as foreigners are inclined to think, although they are 
not philosophical giants. Menéndez y Pelayo had a wonderful 
time writing a many-volumed work in which he claimed that Lullus, 
Vives, and Sudrez are not only outstanding figures of modern 
European philosophy, but even philosophers who anticipated the 
most cherished trends in this philosophy; for instance, Cartesianism. 
He published, besides, long lists of works on philosophical and 
scientific problems written by Spaniards of the XV., XVI., XVIL., 
XVIII., and XIX. centuries, in order to demonstrate that there 
is not a lack of Spanish philosophy, but rather a lack of information 
about such philosophy. It would therefore be unfair to suppose 
that the statement “Spanish Philosophy” may have a connotation, 
but not a denotation. Nevertheless, not even Menéndez y Pelayo 
solved the problem. He comforted us, but he did not succeed in 
convincing us. Spanish philosophy still remained a problem. It 
is a curious thing that sometimes a problem arises not through the 
existence, but through the non-existence of the subject. This is 
one of those cases, perhaps the most acute and the saddest. We 
began, therefore, to suspect that perhaps the expression ‘Spanish 
Philosophy” was not, after all, so meaningful as it seemed, even 
assuming that there were some instances to prove its reality. And 
through the problem of Spanish philosophy we began to reconsider 
the general problem of any “national philosophy.” 

Let me state the problem as concisely as possible, even if I have 
to face the danger of doing it too schematically. We say “Spanish 
Philosophy,” and since we are not so sure of ourselves as Germans 
are of themselves when they say “German Philosophy,” because, 
once again, we cannot so easily resort to an imposing array of 
philosophers, we are obliged to ask ourselves exactly what this 
expression means. Now, before we can disclose what it means, we 
have to answer the question of whether it means something or 
nothing, that is to say, whether we are talking sense or nonsense. 

Those who assume that the expression “Spanish Philosophy”’ is 
nonsensical, try to prove their contention by a kind of ostensible 
definition. They point to the fact that there are no philosophers 
in Spain, at least in the traditional sense of the word “‘philosopher.”’ 
But the traditional sense of this word is based upon a definite de- 
scription of what it usually means in such countries as England, 
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France, or Germany. They deny any meaning to Spanish philos- 
ophy, because this philosophy does not seem to comply with the 
requirements stated by modern European philosophical thought. 
In other words, they use a terminology into which it is very dif- 
ficult to fit the words “Spanish Philosophy.’”’ Needless to say, if 
only philosophy in the traditional sense of the word is philosophy, 
Spanish philosophy will lie far apart from it and will produce the 
impression of being both imitative and extravagant. 

But if in order to oppose this opinion, we inquire from others 
what they think of Spanish philosophy, we shall get an answer of 
a very different, even an opposite character. “All right,’ they will 
say, “Spanish philosophy, as diluted in literature and in practical 
life, does not fit very well into the frame of modern European phi- 
losophy. But this means that modern European philosophy is only 
a part of the total reality called philosophy. For modern European 
philosophy is, after all, only a rationalistic and intellectualistic 
interpretation of the whole of philosophy.’”’ We Spaniards, these 
critics argue, do not limit ourselves to rationalistic philosophy, 
because we believe in a philosophy rooted in the whole of the human 
being. And in order to demonstrate that not only are we distin- 
guished in this kind of philosophy, but also far ahead of other 
nations, we avoid mentioning names such as Lullus, Vives, or 
Sudrez and insist upon names such as Cervantes, Gracidn, Quevedo, 
Saint John of the Cross, who, according to Unamuno—undoubtedly 
the most unrepentant defender of this opinion—have understood 
man and not nature, existence and not essence. They seem to be 
in complete agreement with the poet Leén Felipe, when he says, 
in a beautiful but quite unscientific way: ‘“The axis of the world 
is a song and not a law.” 

My first contention is that both ways of understanding the 
expression “Spanish Philosophy” are sound if we use in some way 
the so-called principle of complementarity. They are, therefore, 
both false and true, not in a contradictory, but simply in a contrary 
way. I think that the obstacle could be easily removed if we dis- 
entangle the confusion which lies in the current use of the word 
“philosophy.”’ In other words, it is necessary to reformulate the 
the problem by means of an analysis of meanings. In fact, when 
philosophical problems are entangled in controversial forms, there 
is no other way of attacking the question except by analyzing the 
meanings in which the terms are used. Now, I suspect that both 
parties use the term “philosophy” in two different ways, or apply 
the same meaning indiscriminately to two different objects. 
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In order to clear the ground, it is urgent to establish a distinc- 
tion between two concepts of philosophy. This does not mean, 
however, that philosophy itself has to be divided into two differ- 
ent concepts. In fact, and as we shall see thereafter, the distinction 
is not a distinction between two different contents, because the 
contents itself is one of the bases for distinction. Let me state the 
problem clearly. 

When we use the word “philosophy” in such phrases as “Spanish 
Philosophy,” we usually do not state clearly what we mean by that 
term. The same thing happens, of course, when we speak of a 
philosophy as a system of thoughts closely interrelated, and even 
determined, by a cultural area or by a historical age. This vague- 
ness will not endanger our search when we are interested, as histor- 
ians, in describing the cultural Leistungen of an epoch. But as 
soon as we intend to use the term as philosophers, we violate the 
rule of precision, which is, at least in theory, the aim of all our 
colleagues. This is not due to the fact that the term lacks meaning, 
but rather to the fact that it has several meanings. Now, when a 
term has several meanings, one of them may often conceal the others. 
We have then the illusion of talking about a definite thing, when in 
fact we are talking about a whole set of entities. Which then are the 
different meanings for which we use the same word and which we 
cover by the same expression? 

According to my understanding, there are at least two such 
meanings. First, when we say “philosophy” we can understand 
by such a word a series of propositions which we usually call phi- 
losophical. Secondly, we refer to philosophy as to a certain human 
behavior, that is to say, a certain function or mode of being of our 
existence. Although it is not the moment to explain fully our 
own opinion about the subject, I cannot fail to declare that both 
meanings of the word “philosophy”’ are not, strictly speaking, phi- 
losophical realities, that is to say, real foundations of any philoso- 
phical system. If you will allow me to use here the scholastic 
vocabulary, I should venture to say that neither philosophy as a 
series of propositions, nor philosophy as a human activity are a 
constitutivum of philosophy itself, but rather two specimens of what 
Germans used to call, twenty years ago, “limiting-concepts,”’ 
Grenzbegriffe. It will be convenient to declare once and for all 
that philosophy cannot be entirely reduced to any of the aforemen- 
tioned concepts. No philosophy is simply a mode of the human 
being. No philosophy is a mere system of propositions. The real 
philosophy, as it exists in fact, is a concrete and ceaseless crossing 
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from one point to another, from one borderline to another. To be 
exact, we should never be allowed to say that philosophy is either 
a propositional system or a human activity. The decision-problem, 
taken formally or existentially, does not fit adequately within our 
frame. But if philosophy is both an activity and a system of 
propositions, it is necessary to disclose which is in every case the 
main tendency of each of the many systems of philosophy and of 
each of the still more numerous ideas of philosophy. A rigorous 
distinction is methodologically inescapable. It is the same as the 
much debated problem of the distinction bctween organic and in- 
organic substances. Maybe there is no real difference between 
these two substances, and you can even translate the biologist’s 
language into the physicist’s language. But the fact is that the 
biologist uses a method different from that of the physicist. Even 
if philosophy as a unit cannot be really disintegrated, we can assume 
the possibility of a methodological disruption. This will be espe- 
cially convenient if it is only at the cost of disruption that we can 
attain again the primordial unity. 

The meaning of the expression “Spanish Philosophy’’ depends 
upon the idea of philosophy. 

As a system of propositions and, therefore, as a definite contents, 
I think it quite difficult to give a sense to the aforementioned ex- 
pression. When I say “as a system of propositions,’ I do not 
mean that philosophy must essentially be a propositional contents 
endowed with epistemological autonomy. In other words, I do 
not recommend even the consideration of philosophical propositions 
as specifically and exclusively philosophical. I even admit it to be 
more plausible to reduce philosophy to an analysis of all kinds of 
propositions as such or, if you prefer, to all kinds of statements as 
statements. This is, of course, Wittgenstein’s idea of philosophy 
in his famous dictum according to which philosophy is not a theory, 
but an activity (philosophy, some scholastics used to say a long time 
ago, has only a “formal object”). But the term “activity” does 
not strictly coincide here with the expressions “philosophy as a 
mode of human being” or “philosophy as a function of human life.” 
It is concerned exclusively with the assumption that philosophical 
propositions are not epistemologically autonomous and, therefore, 
cannot be analyzed as propositions referring to a particular contents 
—the so-called “philosophical object.” When we define philos- 
ophy as a propositional system we therefore include in this 
concept philosophy as a logical clarification of thoughts or as a 
logical analysis. In all these cases, I am convinced that we cannot 
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qualify philosophical sentences except by such adjectives as true 
or false. Suppose we are in doubt about this submission of philosoph- 
ical sentences to the traditional two-valued logic. The conten- 
tion still holds. If we admit a many-valued logic—and I think we 
must admit it at least as a device—, philosophical propositions will 
still fit into a truth-table, that is to say, will not be qualified except 
as true, or false, or as affected by any other value. Alli propositions 
will have something in common: meaning. And even if we evade 
meaning in the traditional sense and adhere to a semantic conception 
of truth, it will be indubitable that some specific sign will be attached 
to every proposition. As some philosophers admit (although this 
is highly controversial), even an extensional logic cannot dispense 
with logical significance as something different from the syntax of 
language. The philosophical proposition in such a case will be true, 
false or, if you wish, indeterminate. It will not escape in the least 
what we could call the “range of significance’’ in case we prefer not 
to use repeatedly a word as much abused as ‘meaning.’ I cannot 
explain here in detail why I believe that this range of significance 
depends ultimately upon objectivity. Let us simply state that, 
from this point of view the meaning of a proposition always remains 
the same. It is quite another story if we cannot effectively grasp 
the meaning. Let us suppose that for some reason we cannot attain 
a sufficient knowledge about the truth, falsehood, etc., of proposi- 
tions. Even in that case our ignorance will be measured according 
to the value to which it is referred. We shall not be able to ascribe a 
truth-value to a definite philosophical proposition, because, for in- 
stance, we may not dispose of adequate instruments of measurement. 
Of course, such measurements must be understood primarily as men- 
tal measurements. Iam not as sure as some extreme operationalists 
are that we measure with our hands rather than with our mind. 
The readings of measurements are themselves a kind of measure- 
ment. But in any case, the significance and even the meaning of 
propositions will depend upon the possibility of taking such measure- 
ments. From this point of view, no more but no less, we cannot say 
that the expression “Spanish Philosophy” has a sense. We could 
even say that no other “national philosophy’’—French, German, 
English, or American included—has a sense. I am quite aware of 
the fact that the unit of measurement of the philosophical sentences 
can be history itself, and that in such a case we could be inclined to 
think that philosophy is only understandable as history. In other 
words, it can happen that we select history to measure the objec- 
tivity of propositions. But history—or rather, as Germans call it, 
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Geschichtlichkeit—will possess no meaning unless we do not pre- 
viously fit it into the frame of a more general objectivity, on which 
depends even the objectivity of the meaning of historical proposi- 
tions. 

If from this angle we deny drastically the meaning of the expres- 
sion “Spanish Philosophy” and of any “national” philosophy, it 
is not the same when we view philosophy primordially as a mode of 
human being, or as a function of human life. In this case, human 
life appears as the genetic foundation of philosophical knowledge. 
The peculiar conditions of life become then the peculiar conditions 
of philosophy. And to be properly understood, philosophy will 
then require an adjective—Spanish or some other. Now, even in 
this case we must be careful. Suppose we consent to the idea that 
philosophy is primordially at least a function of human life. The 
issue that such a function must be, so to say, the “‘ultimate horizon’”’ 
of the meaning of our philosophical propositions will still be very 
controversial. My personal impression is that it is not. Actually, 
if we answer affirmatively, that is to say, if we maintain that ulti- 
mately philosophy and life are like the function and the argument 
in a propositional function, we are obliged to assume two hypoth- 
eses: first, that philosophy is entirely inscribed in the human sphere; 
second, that all human actions are self-immanent. We cannot 
enter into such a difficult question now. We shall simply say that 
if philosophy is reduced to the so-called ultimate horizon of the 
human life, our concern then will not be to make philosophy, but to 
live. And if philosopy is entirely diluted in life, I do not see how 
we could decide at any moment to state formal philosophical ques- 
tions. 

I do not object, of course, to the possibility of assuming such 
an attitude. But to assume an attitude is quite different from mak- 
ing an assertion—even an assertion about the same attitude. The 
attitude assumed is entirely inscribed in the frame of life. In 
return, the assertion, though arising from a living situation, is not 
situated at the same level as life itself. That explains why an asser- 
tion about life has to be based on acquaintance but cannot be 
formulated except as a description. I use the terms acquaintance 
and description in a sense very close to the one used by James 
and even by Russell. In other words, an attitude such as the one 
described above eradicates any possible assertion, at least in the 
formal sense of the word. Let us suppose that all human actions 
are self-immanent. Then, the assertion that all human actions are 
self-immanent is not self-immanent. If we want to maintain the 
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perfect self-immanency of human actions, we shall be obliged to 
abstain from making any assertion and must limit ourselves to 
action. I insist, therefore, that the complete reduction of philosophy 
to an ultimate horizon of human life is a possible attitude, but not 
a possible assertion. Therefore, although philosophy as a function 
of human existence can explain genetically the whole of philosophical 
propositions, it cannot explain their logical validity. 

Now, it is plain that when we use the expression “Spanish Phi- 
losophy,”’ we refer; unless we wish our terms to become meaningless, 
to this second and last concept of philosophy. From this point of 
view, we shall be able to say that there is a Spanish philosophy. I 
should say more: only from this point of view will it be permissible 
to say that there is concretely any philosophy. On this level it is 
not altogether absurd to say that philosophy appears only as a 
historical phenomenon. But, once more, this historical condition- 
ing of philosophy, explaining most satisfactorily its genesis and 
even its significance, cannot explain the logical meaning of its prop- 
ositions, unless we understand by meaning something which could 
be more appropriately rendered by terms such as style, form, or mode 
of expression. 

I am quite aware of the fact that in order to validate this conten- 
tion, other strong arguments would be needed. The thesis will 
not be clarified enough unless we can demonstrate how a rigorous 
philosophy is possible without eradicating this philosophy—and, as 
a general rule, any human thought—from what it is customary to 
call a world-vision, a Weltanschawung. I have not the slightest 
intention of asserting that philosophy and Weltanschauung have 
nothing incommon. On the contrary, it seems to me, even assum- 
ing a scientificist trend in philosophy, that both have much in 
common. Now, the relationship between philosophy and Weltan- 
schauung is, in my opinion, very different from the one which it is 
usual to admit among thinkers of, say, the Diltheyan school. It 
is probable that, from the genetic point of view, Weltanschauung is 
one of the bases for philosophy. It is even plausible to assert that 
Weltanschauung determines the concrete existence of philosophy. 
But this determination is not a positive, but, so to say, a negative 
one. Philosophy is determined by a Weltanschauung in the sense 
that the Weltanschauung is an ambit or a precinct from which phi- 
losophy emerges to existence. This fact will make us understand 
in which sense and to what extent we shall be obliged or not to 
mention a Weltanschauung in order to explain the background of a 
philosophy. At least, it will explain to us to what extent a philoso- 
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phy, even inscribed in a precise Weltanschauung, is not positively 
determined by this Weltanschauung. Let us use the traditional 
vocabulary: a Weltanschauung may be something sine qua we would 
have no philosophy at all. But it is not legitimate to assume that 
a Weltanschauung is something quamobrem there is a philosophy. 
The condition for existence is not always a constitutivum of reality. 

I have the impression that expressions such as “Spanish Philoso- 
phy” or any other “national philosophy” can be explained only from 
this point of view, that is to say, assuming as true one of the two 
possible concepts of philosophy. I have the impression also that 
all confusions which have arisen in this field are due to the fact that 
philosophy as a propositional system has not been distinguished 
from philosophy as a mode of human being. In other words, as a 
propositional system we cannot say that there is a Spanish philoso- 
phy. But as a mode of human being, and with the restrictions we 
have introduced, we can say, not only that the expression “Spanish 
Philosophy” has a sense, but even that Spanish philosophy is one 
of the philosophical systems of thought in which the condition of 
being a function of our existence is fully, and wonderfully, realized. 

Nobody has understood this as profoundly as Professor Américo 
Castro, when he writes in his latest book about Spain and its 
history, that ‘the history of Europe could not possibly be under- 
stood without Spain [a nation ] which has not discovered mathema- 
tical theorems nor principles of physics, but which has been something 
that Europe cannot dispense with.’”’ A people which insists upon 
being rather than upon operating, a people which prefers to be 
reality rather than become an operator of reality, is, of course, most 
suited to become the color bearer of philosophy as a mode of human 
being and the most unrepentant enemy of any philosophy as a mere 
system of propositions. In this sense we can say that not only is 
there a Spanish philosophy, but even that the philosophy of Spain 
can be understood only as a Spanish philosophy. My answer to 
the problem: “‘Is there a Spanish Philosophy?” would be, then: yes, 
in one sense; in another,no. Now, it seems to me that if Europeans 
and Americans could learn a little from us and drop for a moment 
their well-known tendency to reduce being to understanding and 
understanding to operating, we could also learn much from them 
and abstain from too much insisting on transforming reality in 
accordance with human ideals. I do not propose an eclectic pro- 
gram. I rather insinuate the possibility of an integration which 
keeps the vitality of the constituent parts. We Spaniards (what- 
ever my personal opinion may be) understand philosophy primarily 
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as a function of human existence. Now, in order to make us 
understandable, we have to use concepts which, as such, must be 
submitted to the principles of logical validity—or, if you wish, of 
logical convention. This will oblige us to drop for a moment our 
life as a philosophy in order to make an effort to formulate a phi- 
losophy of life. It is possible that, as such, it can attain a universal 
validity. Embodied in definite meanings, our thoughts will not 
be immanent to life, but—in a very common sense of the word 
“transcendence’’—they will transcend life. Then perhaps we shall 
get together. Then, perhaps, we shall be Spaniards without ceasing 
to be Europeans or Americans. Perhaps then you also will become 
Spaniards in a certain way and will understand that our philosophy 
is not at all a purely nonsensical way of thinking. 

It will be obvious to everybody that my paper has used, in a 
rather loose way, some of the results of what we could call the 
Neo-Wittgensteinian method. In fact, I have been guided by a 
formula as old as man, because it belongs to common-sense, but 
which some followers of the latest phase of Wittgensteinian phi- 
losophical psychoanalysis have recast into the words: “Say it as you 
like, but be careful ....” Or, as John Wisdom has put it: “Tf 
you will excuse a suspicion of smartness: Philosophers should be 
continually trying to say what cannot be said.”’ 


José Frrrater Mora 
Bryn Mawr College 





CALDERON AND EL MAGICO PRODIGIOSO 


T is odd that in the long period which has elapsed since Morel- 
Fatio published his edition of El mdgico prodigioso' no one, to my 
knowledge, has given due consideration to the important fact that, 
thanks to the preservation of a manuscript, the play has come down 
in two distinct forms or versions,? no one, consequently, has studied 
the relation between the two versions, no one, in short, has ques- 
tioned the validity of the various claims made by Morel-Fatio rela- 
tive to the importance and authority of the former Osuna Library’s 
MS, basis of the French scholar’s edition, in the genesis and subse- 
quent history of the play. That there are two versions of the play 
differing, while not in main plot, decidedly so from the point of view 
of the uses for which they were destined can be seen at once from 
certain stage directions: in Y, first before line 1, then after line 
1601, and again after line 2586,’ it is clear from the wording of 
these directions that it is the public square [of Yepes ] itself, not 
a representation of it, that is to be the scene of the action, notably 
of the moving of the mountain, while in T, which has nothing cor- 
responding to the first of these three stage directions and makes no 
mention of place in connection with the second situation, in the 
third case it is stated that it is across the tablado (i.e., boards, 
stage) that the monie is to be drawn.‘ In other words, whereas T 
is a comedia de santos modeled, as others have noted, on Mira de 
Amescua’s El esclavo del demonio and suitable for presentation in a 
corral de comedias, Y, likewise, of course, a comedia de santos, is 
a more grandiose spectacle specifically designed for outdoor per- 


1 Alfred Morel-Fatio, El mdgico prodigioso[.] Comedia famosa de Don Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca publiée d’aprés le manuscrit original de la bibliotheque du Duc 
d’Osuna, Heilbronn, 1877. 

2 As a seemingly reliable means of obviating confusion they will be referred 
to in this study as (1) the Yepes version, from “para la villa de Yepes” on the 
title page of the Osuna MS (now in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid), and (2) the 
traditional version (Morel-Fatio, op. cit., p. xiv, uses the term “texte tradition- 
nel’’), first printed, so far as is known, in Parte veinte de comedias varias nunca 
impressas, compvestas por los meiores ingenios de Espafia, Madrid, 1663 (in abbrev- 
iation, Parte XX; it belongs to the so-called “Escogidas” collection). They will 
most frequently be designated hereafter “Y” and “T,” respectively. 

* Morel-Fatio had occasion to assemble these three stage directions in his 
Introduction, p. xlvi. 

‘Cf. Morel-Fatio, op. cit., p. 131, asterisked footnote. 
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formance, as stated not only in the stage directions just mentioned 
but in others also (after line 1585, after line 1643, and beginning 
of Act III). Nowhere does Morel-Fatio manifest an awareness of 
the essential nature of the difference between the two versions.® 
Instead, firm in his conviction that the MS shows us the play evolv- 
ing in its author’s mind and flowing from his pen with “t&étonne- 
ments”’ (p. lxii; cf. also p. lxiv), he repeatedly maintains® that later 
(but “‘assez vite,” p. xliv) Calder6n abridged and modified his play 
to fit it to the ordinary exigences of an autor, this revised text be- 
coming the ultimate source of the “unauthorized” Parte XX edition. 
The main object of the present study is to probe the accuracy of 
the various assertions of Morel-Fatio regarding the transmission of 
the text of the play. The close scrutinizing and comparing of 
texts which the investigation has entailed has given rise to a few 
observations, doubts, surmisals, etc., which will be grouped to- 
gether in the latter part of the article.’ 


5 He does recognize (p. lxii; cf. also pp. xliii and Ixiv, that the third act “a 
pris dans les éditions une tournure assez différente de ce qu’il était dans |’original.” 
However, he seems to be thinking only in terms of text variations, notably when, 
after the 108th line of Act III, he announces (footnote, p. 142; cf. also p. Ixiv) 
that he is obliged to abandon his system of using the MS as a base for his text 
and recording the variants of Parte XX in the footnotes and simply take over, 
from here to the end, the traditional text, then add as an appendix and with 
asterisked verse numbers (“Fragment de la troisiéme journée,” pp. 199-240) 
the remainder of the text of the MS. (Actually, the great divergence between 
the two texts begins after the 106th verse, i.e., Y2778/T2117; see the variants 
listed by M.-F. under “2779 et 2780.” Also, it is odd that M.-F. paid no attention 
to a line drawn across the full width of the page of the MS after Y2780.) 

*P. xliv: “Calderon a dd se décider assez vite 4 modifier le dénouement du 
drame et 4 supprimer cette sctne, . . . ’’; p. Ixiii: “les passages . . . que Calde- 
ron a da supprimer lui-méme en grande partie dans la copie destinée a |’auteur; 

”: “et puisqu’il a certainement abrégé et remanié sa piéce, . . .”; 
and by implication passim (notably, p. Ixii). In the continuation of the last of 
these three citations, as elsewhere also, Morel-Fatio is more cautious: ‘‘alors méme 
qu’il soit difficile de distinguer dans les deux éditions non autorisées par le poéte 
ce qui a été modifié par lui et ce qui est du fait des imprimeurs.” (From p. Ixv 
it is evident that what Morei-Fatio means by the second of these “‘éditions non 
autorisées par le poéte” is the Vera Tassis Serta parte of 1683.) 

7 Principal tools used: a microfilm of the Osuna MS (microfilm now in the 
library of New York University); photostats of the Parte XX edition and of the 
Vera Tassis edition of 1683, both from the Ticknor collection in Boston; the 
Morel-Fatio edition (with acceptance of the editor’s erroneous numbering of 
verses from v. 415 on); the recent edition of La devocién de la Cruz and the Mdgico 
by Angel Valbuena in Cldsicos castellanos (No. 106, Madrid, 1930; second edition 
[1946 ]), chosen for convenience of reference by verse number to T (again with 
acceptance of the erroneous counting and consequent numbering of verses at 
some four or five points). 
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In order to get a better perspective of the variations in reading 
and contents between the two versions than can be gotten from a 
constant consultation of Morel-Fatio’s footnotes,* I began, before 
the microfilm of the Osuna MS had become available to me, by 
drawing up in parallel columns a complete table of the variations, 
setting down the exact readings of Parte XX via photostat on the 
one hand and, eventually, the exact readings of the MS via micro- 
film on the other (7.e., in the latter case, without M.-F.’s punctua- 
tion and occasionally at slight variance with his orthography). 
Mechanical as this work was, it did not fail to reveal to me, in 
those lines which are common to the two versions, a situation which 
was hardly to be expected in an autograph MS of a comedia when 
its text is compared with that of a 17th century printing of the same. 
I therefore selected for close study, making a purely arbitrary choice, 
the first 300 lines common to the two texts: T1-300 and Y51-87 + 
92-94 + 103-106 + 129-246 + 255-344 + 347-358 + 365-400.° 
Leaving out of consideration, for the time being, the differences in 
contents, I proceeded, with the aid of such summary rationalization 
as I could muster, to analyze all bona-fide variations in reading in 
these 300 lines—variations involving sometimes a single word, some- 
times more than one word within a given thought-phrase.’® A few 
samples of my rationalizing with respect to variants follow, the 
variants themselves being here given in italics. 

T27-28 al gran cadauer de oro / son monumento(s) de plata / 
Y77 del dia. The figure is that of a golden sun going down like a 
corpse into a watery (“de plata’’) grave (“‘monumento’’); moreover, 
the offsetting of ‘‘oro” against “plata”? must have been intentional 
on the part of the author in composition. T is preferable to Y. 
T28 monumentos / Y78 monumento. The use of “monumento”’ in 


8 Morel-Fatio and/or his edition will hereafter be referred to indiscriminately 
as “M.-F.” 

® There is no group of 300 consecutive lines common to the two versions. 

10 T exclude, as not being bona-fide variations, (1) mere differences in spelling; 
(2) “trae” /“‘tray” and “ansi” /“asi;”’ (3) two cases (T263/Y357 and T285/Y385) 
in which I believe that M.-F. erred in his deciphering or interpretation of the MS 
but in which I too have failed, having only the microfilm, to arrive at satisfying 
readings, the scriptural state of the MS being very confusing in these two passages 
(see below on the ‘6-6’ folios). In connection with the second of these two 
readings, it must be pointed out that M.-F. was too dependent on Parte XX at 
this point: at the very top of fol. [1]8», hence belonging between vv. 384 and 
385 (= T284 and 285) are two verses, “y en efeto me resuelbo / movido de vn 
alma clara” (the latter verse in replacement of an original “viendo congruencias 
tantas’”’), which M.-F. omitted but on whose verb the infinitive “‘a presumir’”’ of 
v. 385 could correctly depend. Cf. also n. 12 below. 
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the meaning “‘grave’’ is common: only the singular as in Y is admis- 
sible here. T36-37 de tanto gusto, de tanta / festiuidad, y contento 
/ Y87 concurso. ‘‘Festividad” can express either (1) inner rejoicing, 
like “gusto” and “contento,”’ or (2) outward manifestation, celebra- 
tion, such as is implied by “concurso.”’ Stylistically, the pure triad 
of T (“festividad” with the first of the two meanings given) is 
superior to the singleton plus doublet (“festividad”’ with the second 
meaning) or the doublet (‘‘festividad’”’ with the first meaning) plus 
singleton of Y. T51 que es el mentir mas cortés / Y135 mentis. 
It is not lying in general that it is intended to palliate (“mds cor- 
tés’’) here, but an insulting ‘‘You’re a liar!’’ Only the reading of Y 
can be justified. (Correction of T was made by Vera Tassis.) T82 
con misteriosas palabras / Y166 ponderosas. The reading of T is 
supported by “‘porque . . . /misterios ni sefias tantas’” beginning 
two lines farther on. T101 a Antioquia es el camino / Y185 mi 
camino. As the next line shows, “camino” can here mean only 
“journey” (not, as 6 lines farther on, “road, path’’): the possessive 
adjective of Y is virtually necessary to make this meaning clear. 
T115-116 vna, que a dar en sus muros / como en su centro no vaya 
/ Y200 punto. The use of “centro” in the meaning of the place 
toward which a thing by its very nature gravitates and, once there, 
comes to a stop is a commonplace carried almost to excess in 17th 
century Spanish: referring to a “vereda” (v. 113), it is perfectly 
applied here in T. 1173 hallas en esto? / Y265 hallays. In both 
texts it is the formal second person plural that is still being used by 
both interlocutors 30 lines farther on (T203/Y295), the informal 
second person singular not being adopted until T256/Y350, 1.e., 
after the beginning of the disputation proper (T219/Y311). Y is 
therefore correct. (Vera Tassis corrected the reading of Parte XX 
—a correction not noted by M.-F. and not taken over in ed. Val- 
buena. T191 Pues el decoro de Dios / Y283 de vn dios. The dia- 
logue is on the subject of the pagan gods: hence Y with the indef- 
inite article is correct. T258-259 ser las sacras / deidades una / Y353 
deydades vnas (“‘vnas” being, in the MS, a super-scribed substitution 
for “muchas’”’). In the development of Cipriano’s thinking through- 
out this entire dialogue only the singular “una” of T can have any 
meaning. (The substitution of “unas” for “muchas” in Y was a 
Scylla to Charybdis experience.) It is odd that M.-F. did not adopt 
the reading of Parte XX here, as he did in a number of other cases." 


"This presents an opportunity for me to state that access to the Osuna MS 
via microfilm enables me to confirm a reading proposed many years ago(MLN, 
1931, XLVI, 31-33) as a necessary correction to be made in all editions of the 
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In applying these and analogous methods of scrutinization to 
the 37 bona-fide variations in reading in the 300 lines in question I 
find 6 cases in which I can evoke no argument in favor of one of 
the two readings over the other (T92/Y176, T130/Y214, T146/ 
Y230, T243/Y335, T258/Y352—neither satisfactory —T266/ Y366) : 
for the time being, they can be left out of consideration There are 
10 cases in which the readings of Y appear to be, in some cases un- 
questionably are, superior to the corresponding ones of T (Parte 
XX);" but the differences in reading in as many as 6 of these 10 
cases (T29/Y79, T51/Y135, T101/Y185, T173/Y265, T191/Y283, 
T235/Y327) can with a high degree of probability be explained away 
as due to errors in the printing of Parte XX, so that, with allowance 
also for T45/Y129 (see n. 12), there appear to be only 3 instances 
in which the readings of Y are definitely superior to those of T." 
There remain, therefore, out of 24 serviceable cases of variation in 
reading 21 in which the definitive readings of Y appear to be—most 
frequently plainly are—inferior to those of T. This points to an 
anomaly: a 17th century edition of a comedia—a “varios” edition, 
hence of the most unsatisfactory type—which in spite of many 
mutilations (or slashings) and obvious misprints still preserves in 
its spoken lines a better text, on the whole, than that of the supposed 
autograph MS. 


Setting aside the question of variants proper, I shall now present 


Madgico, namely, in T599 (= Y775). The MS reading is plainly “o llegue”’ 
(not “albergue’”’). The verse is the third from the end of a page (fol. [1]15r, 
containing vv. Y747-777/T571-601) which is entirely free of corrections—a 
circumstance which can hardly have failed to be noticed by M.-F. and which 
probably accounts for his having, for the most part, contented himself, after 
reading the page and finding its contents identical with the text of Parte XX, with 
merely copying the latter, as further evidenced by his failure to put into his 
footnotes an “A” reading for the next line after “‘o llegue,’”’ namely, “cryscris- 
tiano” (uncorrected) for “cristiano.” The error “albergue” is probably to be 
attributed to the printer of Parte XX. 

“2 Among these are T45/Y129 and T253/Y347. In the former case the 
metrically incorrect reading of Parte XX, “En fin, y en principio,” is a result of 
the slashing of the text, as noted by M.-F., p. 247, who also notes that Vera Tassis 
patched up the verse by inserting “Clarin’”’ after “En fin.” For the second case, 
& correction in M.-F. is necessary: the MS reading of Y347, compressed in the 
right margin, is “vien pudiera aquese dios,” i.e., without the uncalled-for initial 
“y” of T. For his “y’”’ M.-F. must have been influenced by T, being thereafter 
obliged, as his footnote states, to reduce “‘aquese” to “ese,” as in T. 

8 One of these is T284 (Di)/Y384 (mas). Here, however, I doubt if M.-F., 
again under the influence of T in his punctuation of the passage and in his inser- 
tion of names of interlocutors before v. 382 and v. 385, has correctly interpreted 
vv. 382-384, written perpendicularly in the left margin of the MS. 
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a few of the other disquieting matters which the collation of the 
two texts has revealed to me. 

In T, in the first exchange of bantering remarks between Moscén 
and Clarin the order of interlocutors is as follows: Moscén (vv. 
29-40; equivalent to Y79-102), Clarfn (vv. 41-44; equivalent to 
Y103-129), Mosc6n (vv. 45-50; = Y129-134), Clarin (vv. 50-53; 
= Y134~-137); in Y, the assignment of the four speeches in ques- 
tion to interlocutors is the reverse of this (cf. M.-F., p. 4, n.). 
Likewise, in the dialogue between Moscén and Clarin T504—526/ 
Y654-681 the assignment of the first six speeches through T519 
(sic) / Y675 to interlocutors in Y is the reverse of that of T (cf. M.-F., 
p. 30, n.). (Immediately after this the assignment is the same in 
the two versions because T520 [equivalent to Y676] and the first 
three syllables of the next verse in T are the conclusion of Moscén’s 
speech beginning with v. 517, while in Y they [i.e., vv. 676-677 | 
are assigned to him as a reply to Clarin.) Elsewhere throughout 
the play, including after Cipriano’s interruption (T54-63/Y138- 
147) of their first dialogue, the assigning of the servants’ speeches 
is the same in T and Y in all passages common to the two versions. 
Now, T64-65/Y148-149, assigned to Moscén in both versions, are 
spoken to contradict Y103—129 (slashed to the first four lines in T, 
namely, 41-44), which must, therefore, be assigned to Clarin, as 
they are in T. The assignment of the first four speeches of the 
servants is, therefore, correct in T, wrong in Y.“ In connection 
with the second case of reversed assignments of speeches to these 
interlocutors in T and Y, respectively, it should be noted that when- 
ever the two servants fall into wrangling it is regularly Moscén 
who assumes the domineering manner: the assignment of their 
speeches in T in this passage is in conformity with this conception 
of the character of Moscén, and hence probably correct. 

In T, Demonio, at the end of his first interview with Cipriano 
and after taking leave of him, says in an aside (vv. 311-316): “Yo 
haré que el estudio oluides, / suspendido en vna rara / beldad, pues 
tengo licencia / de perseguir con mi rabia / a Iustina, sacaré / de 
vn efeto dos végangas.”” In place of vv. 3-5 of this quotation Y 


4 M.-F. (p. 4, n.) wants to justify Y on the basis of Cipriano’s “Ya basta Mos- 
cén, ya basta, / Clarin” (T54-55/Y138-139), assuming that Cipriano, when he 
interrupts the servants’ wrangling, must be addressing the last speaker first. 
The assumption is not necessary: Cipriano, absorbed in thought and unheedful 
of which of the wrangling servants has had the last word, addresses them in 
what is probably their order of seniority, which is the order in which their names 
appear in the list of characters on the title page of the Osuna MS and in which 
Cipriano is made to call them in Y2422, in a scene (not in T) to be commented 
on later. 
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has the one line (v. 413) “‘veldad sacando ambicioso.”” The passage 
is essentially a condensed statement of Demonio’s purpose and plan 
nowhere previously expressed in T but rather fully developed in the 
opening silva of Y (i.e., vv. 1-50): the slightly fuller expression of 
plan of action as in T was not needed here in Y. But while in T the 
passage reads with perfect smoothness, in Y it has two defects: the 
present participle “sacando” is ambiguous in its dependence (on 
“Yo” or on the subject of “oluides’’?) and the adjective ‘‘ambicioso”’ 
rings suspiciously like a ripio. Thus, while the reading of T is 
natural and syntactically correct, that of Y appears to be patch- 
work.® 

Toward the end of Act I (T959-961/Y1155—1157: stage direction 
in T, “riven,” followed by “Salen Cipriano, Moscon, y Clarin;” in 
Y, “Salen de noche Cipriano y criados’”), Lelio and Floro draw 
their swords and start fighting. In Parte XX the assonant line 
961 is followed by the stage direction ‘‘Salen,’’ etc., then the assonant 
line 963 (““Cip. Caualleros, deteneos’’): in other words, T has lost one 
non-assonant line or some other odd number of lines (but probably 
not more than three or five lines at the most, since the men are busy 
with their swords).'* In Y, although, as the stage direction indicates, 
Cipriano and his servants have come upon the scene at the moment 
when the two adversaries have drawn their swords, Cipriano is 
made to delay his interference in the fight during a useless sort of 
paso occupying 25 lines (Y1158-1182). Thus, while it is true that 
T is not perfect here, but perhaps only through the fault of the 
printer of Parte XX, Y at this point shows a defect in composition." 

In Y, the second act begins with a 76-line dialogue, ending v. 
1365, between Mosc6n and Clarfn, composed mostly of mutual 
bantering and twice ineffectively interrupted by Cipriano, corre- 
sponding to which there is nothing in T. Clarin’s display of know- 


‘5Tt may have been hesitation in the choice of reading to be adopted here 
(Parte XX or Osuna MS) that caused M.-F. to make his mistake in the numbering 
of verses after 410. 

6To fill the gap, Vera Tassis rushed in with the insipid ripio “moriré, 6 
sabré quien sois.” 

‘TIn T, the act very properly ends with Cipriano’s giving of instructions to 
his servants in connection with his plans for the immediate future. In Y, where 
the soliloquy preceding these instructions is longer by 20 lines (Y 1246-1265) 
than in T, this is followed by another unessential though not impertinent exchange 
of remarks between Moscén and Clarin (Y 1282-1289), in which, however, “‘medio”’ 
at the end of the next to the last line stands out in an odd verse of the assonance 
series “e-o” as prominent as the proverbial sore thumb. Furthermore, after 
the last two verses preceding this short scene had been written, at the end of 
fol. [1]23v. of the MS, as a single line to save space, the scene itself stands 
alone on the recto of the next folio, hence is probably an afterthought. 
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ledge as developed here is so useless to the action of the play in 
either version and the virtuosity which he manifests is so uncharac- 
teristic of him that it is almost impossible to conceive the passage 
as belonging to the play at all: it breaks the unity of conception 
and, to a certain extent, of composition of the play, and conse- 
quently there seems to be no possibility of accounting for its absence 
from T as due only to slashing. 

A similarly irrelevant scene in Y towards the end of Act II is the 
112-line passage vv. 2341-2452 of which there is likewise no trace 
in T. Here it is the style of humor that makes it difficult to ac- 
cept the scene as an integral part of the play. 

In T, in the final scene of Act II (vv. 1778-2025; equivalent to 
Y2453-2672)—the scene which ends in Cipriano’s signing of a con- 
tract with Demonio—the two servants are present at the beginning; 
when, in v. 1871, Cipriano orders them to depart, Mosc6n apparently 
does so, since no more lines are assigned to him, but Clarfn remains 
close by out of sight from Cipriano and occasionally injects a side 
remark. In Y, neither servant is present at any moment: the stage 
direction after v. 2452 says ‘‘Vanse los dos.” The } + 7 + $ lines 
1868-1876 of T are therefore wanting in Y, but there is no break 
in continuity in this latter because the first half of T’s v. 1868, 
“Esso dudas?” (Cipriano to Demonio), and the last half of T’s v. 
1876, “Essa puerta’? (Demonio to Cipriano), form a perfect octo- 
stlabo (Y2543) and the alternation of speeches is regular. Clarin’s 
first aside (T1899-1905) begins with the last three syllables of v. 
1899, “Mal afio,” completing “con tal condicion’’ (Demonio to 
Cipriano), and ends with the first four syllables of v. 1905, “‘no la 
hiziera” (“la’” = “la cédula,” with a punning meaning), completed 
by “Los engafios” (Cipriano to Demonio). Corresponding to the 
fragment of a line spoken by Demonio to Cipriano and the 
reply in T, Y (v. 2566) has: [Dem.] condicional. [Cip.] Los 
engafios.”” In other words, in place of the five-syllable “con tal 
condicion” in T, perfectly clear because it refers to Cipriano’s 
“que sobre el libre aluedrio / ni ay conjuros, ni ay encantos” 
(T1896—1897 /Y2563-2564), Y has the vague if not meaningless 
four-syllable “condicional.”” The next two asides uttered by Clarin, 
T1928-1929 and 1964-1965, are expressed in complete octostlabos: 
their absence from Y (after v. 2588 and v. 2622 respectively) is not 
noticeable. In T, after v. 1995 (= Y2652), “hemos de viuir entram- 
bos” (i.e., “en vna cueua,”’ two lines above), Demonio pulls Clarin 
out of his hiding place and in six more lines announces that the 
latter is to be his and Cipriano’s servant during the year to be spent 
in the cavern, Clarin replying, probably in an aside, in four lines: 
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these ten lines, 1996-2005, are of éourse wanting in Y (after v. 2652) 
but again not missed. Finally, in T, v. 2011 (= Y2658), Demonio’s 
“No salid mi intéto en vano,”’ is followed by ‘“‘Cla. El mio si. Dem. 
Ven con nosotros.”’ In place of this shared line, Y (v. 2659) makes 
Cipriano express himself with a crudity distinctly out of harmony 
with his language anywhere else in the play: “pierdame como te 
goce.”""® From the ripio nature of “condicional’”’ in Y2566 and of 
the last line just quoted from Y it seems evident that the patching 
in this scene is in Y, not in T. 

The general inferiority of Y with respect to T in the matter of 
variants as partly demonstrated by the analysis of variations in 
reading in the first 300 lines common to the two versions and the 
serious defects in composition which, among others, I have just 
pointed out have forced me to the conclusion that, contrarily to 
the opinion of M.-F., the Osuna MS is not the autograph original of 
the play. It must therefore be, to the extent of about two-thirds 
of its contents, a copy, frequently defective, made from another 
text, this latter being also the source, direct or through lateral 
filiation, of the Parte XX text, and the other third, approximately, 
of the Osuna MS being partly, in batches, new material composed at 
the time of the copying and partly, from the 107th verse of Act III 
on (see n. 5 above), a revamping which results in a development 
of plot quite distinct from that of T. The analysis, to be given 
shortly, of the procedure which plainly seems to have been followed 
in the elaboration of the Yepes version will, I believe, practically 
confirm my conclusion about the Osuna MS. 

Before I do this, however, it is necessary to look into a few other 
matters, first of all that of two non-paginated folios which have 
been preserved with the Osuna MS, for if M.-F.’s claims regarding 
them, namely, that they contain a “‘brouillon,” were left unrefuted, 
the conclusion which I have just stated would be nullified. Let us 
examine these two folios from the point of view of the position, 
materially speaking, which they could occupy in the MS."® 


18 Parcite dum propero, mergite dum redeo. 

19 M.-F. calls them “6*” and “6».”” The first of them bears the number 7, but 
this “7,” unlike all the others used in the numbering of the folios of Acts I and 
II (there being no numbering of the folios of Act III), has the little crossbar 
commonly used in modern continental European handwriting: it was probably 
added in modern times, possibly to guide the binder. (M.-F. informs us, p. lxi, 
that the MS was not bound when he used it, being kept in a folder, but he does 
not say whether or not the two folios in question were attached in the MS where 


they are now, namely between fols. [16 and [1]7.) The second folio bears no 
number. 
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The passage mainly involved in these two folios is the disputa- 
tion into which Cipriano’s first interview with Demonio, as yet 
only a stranger to him, resolves itself from v. 311 (= T219) on, 
ending in v. 403 (= T303), after which Demonio, hearing approach- 
ing footsteps, prepares to take leave of Cipriano, uttering a brief 
aside before he departs (vv. 410-414; equivalent to T310-316). 
(The ‘‘6*-6>” redaction has two additional verses after “‘de vn efeto 
dos vengangas” [v. 414], as may be seen in M.-F., pp. 248-250, 
where he reproduces as best he can, having no help from Parte XX, 
the last 66 lines of this redaction of the passage.) In the regularly 
paginated folios of the MS it begins about half way down fol. 
[I ]7v; in the non-paginated folios it begins about half way down 
fol. ““6"’v. Now, one of the two redactions of the disputation was 
manifestly intended as a substitute for the other. In order that 
this might be done in such a way as to leave no confusion in the MS, 
the text which follows the last line of fol. [1 ]6v, which is v. 263 
(= T171), up to the beginning of the disputation had to be copied 
beginning at the top of a new folio, [I ]7r or ““6*’r. Thusit is that the 
first line of both fol. [1]7r and fol. “6*’r is v. 264 (= T172); 
and the contents and readings of the text from here to the beginning 
of the disputation, 7.e., vv. 264-310, are identical in the two copies 
save for the few minor variants noted by M.-F. under the rubric 
“O (prem. réd.)”’ (this term explained in note 20 below). The entire 
passage(vv. 264-310 plus disputation plus Demonio’s aside), 
characterized from v. 311 on by a huge amount of confusion due 
to crowding, alterations, and marginal additions, does not quite 
fill the four pages of fols. [I 7-8, there being—point overlooked or 
at least not noted by M.-F.—room for two, possibly three, more 
verses at the bottom of fol. [1 ]8v. On the other hand, the “6*-6>” 
redaction (two additional verses, as already noted), characterized 
about as the other copy (“‘informe,” says M.-F., p. 13, n.), has— 
second and more important point not noted by M.-F., in spite of 
his having copied the lines in question—an overflow of six lines 
(the last six, of course: now stricken out) at the top of fol. [1 ]9r, these 
being followed immediately by the continuation of the text with 
M.-F.’s v. 410 +5. 

I can interpret all these facts in only one way. The whole 
passage was first written down on fols. [1]7 and 8. Then, before 
any further progress was made, it was decided, for reasons not 
apparent, that the disputation needed to be rewritten. Whether 
this was done on the next two as yet unnumbered folios of the 
cuaderno with its overflow on the third folio (now fol. [1]9) or 
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whether two detached folios were used for all but the last six lines 
is not revealed by the microfilm. In any case, probably as a con- 
sequence of uncertainty as to which redaction would ultimately be 
chosen, the fols. 7-8 version was neither stricken out in the MS 
nor removed from it, while the ‘‘6*-6>” version was set aside, or at 
least not incorporated in the MS at the place where, if anywhere, 
it belongs, namely immediately before fol. 9. In this same uncer- 
tainty, the small space at the end of fol. 8v could not be utilized 
when work on the play was continued: Cipriano’s remarks which 
follow Demonio’s aside, beginning with v. M.-F. 410 + 5 (=7T317), 
start immediately after the last six lines of the “6%-6>” redaction 
(i.e., on fol. [1]9r). Eventually, it must have been decided to 
reject the “6*-6>” redaction and to amend the fol. 7-8 version 
(hence the confused state of the text after v. 310 on these two folios), 
since the last six lines of the ‘‘69-6>”’ redaction were stricken out, 
the two folios themselves, however, remaining somehow with the 
MS. Since there seems to be no other way of accounting, materially 
speaking, for the ‘6*-6>” redaction, it cannot be, as M.-F. re- 
peatedly maintains, a “brouillon,’’° and my theory that the Osuna 
MS was largely copied from a now unknown source can still stand. 

In contrast to the four unsatisfying scenes included among the 
above brief analyses of defects in composition (vv. 1158-1182, 1282- 
1289, 1290-1365, 2341-2452) there are in the first two acts of Y 37 
blocks of lines of from 2 to 40 lines each which are not in T but 
which, nevertheless, would fit with no difficulty into the action and 
general tone of thislatter version. Their absence from the Parte XX 
edition causes no surprise, for, like the great majority of ‘“‘parte de 
varios” editions, the text has been visibly slashed, often with 
prosodically disastrous results.2" On the other hand, their presence 
in Y all but proves that the source of the copied parts of the Osuna 
MS was a text which had not yet been cut, although, as will be 


2 M.-F., p. lxi; p. 13, note; p. 248. In his footnotes on pp. 14-17, M.-F. uses, 
in abbreviation, the terms “premiére rédaction” and “seconde rédaction.”” Under 
the former he lists original variant readings of the “6*-6>” redaction; under the 
latter, those of the fols. 7-8 redaction. By “A” (three cases in this connection, 
all on p. 17), equivalent here to “‘troisitme rédaction,” he means the definitive 
readings of fols. 7-8. (In the case of v. 347, he is mistaken: see n. 12.) From 
“6*-6>” he arbitrarily adopted for his edition the excellent and seemingly useful 
vv. 359-364 and the variant “mundo” for “hombre” in v. 357. For the fragment 
which he published in his Notes, pp. 248-250, he began with the third line of 
fol. Gb? y 

*1 To the remedying of some of these Vera Tassis in 1683 applied his meagre 
ingenuity. 
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noted below, it had probably already been marked for slashing 
while remaining legible in the main.” 

In its scriptural aspects I have not found any irrefutable evi- 
dence that the major part of the Osuna MS was copied from a 
source rather than composed as it was being written down therein. 
It has all the characteristics of an autégrafo of a comedia, i.e., it has 
numerous corrections, substituted lines, lines squeezed in between 
lines, marginal additions, etc. However, while a few of its pages 
are now a veritable jumble, they all present the appearance of 
having been, in a first draft (“premiére lecon,”’ says M.-F.), save 
for stage directions and a few cases of two and three end-on verses 
at the bottom of a page (the end of a scene), a single regular column 
from top to bottom with an even margin on the left (here, of course, 
the names of the interlocutors, abbreviated) and with minor cor- 
rections which must have been made as the work progressed, many 
of these within the individual lines themselves, others in the form of 
superscriptions over the words in which mistakes had been made. 
In Acts I and II, in those parts of the text corresponding to that of 
T (slashing of the latter not being taken into consideration in this 
connection), I find 9 pages entirely free of tachaduras, 17 having 
each only one correction or substitution, and 31 showing from two 
to four of these. It seems as if an autégrafo ought to reveal a 


* Following is the list of these batches. The hyphenated pairs of numbers 
are those of M.-F. In parentheses in each case is the verse number of ed. Val- 
buena corresponding to the verse which in M.-F. immediately precedes the pas- 
sage in question, followed, whenever there is an occasion for it, by a brief annota- 
tion relative to the consequence, in T, of the slashing. 88-91 (37), 95-102 (40), 
107-128 (44: “Clarfin” in 45 is Vera Tassis), 247-254 (162), 492-501 (394), 544— 
565 (436), 598-617 (467), 664-669 (513: 514 is rewritten), 692-711 (535), 812-823 
(635), 1100-1107 (911), 1188-1193 (967), 1230-1233 (1003), 1246-1265 (1015), 
1382-1389 (1047), 1398-1405 (1055), 1438-1449 (1087: 1088 is rewritten), 1538- 
1541 (1175), 1546-1557 (1179), 1562-1569 (1183), 1618-1620 (1227: “tormenta” 
in 1228 lacks a rhyme), 1696-1703 (1294), 1726-1733 (1316), 1788-1803 (1370), 
1854-1858: through “‘vien” (1420: “y asi” added in 1421 to make a heptastlabo 
out of the remainder of Y1858), 1882-1900 (1444), 1903-1906 (1446: a ripio line), 
1935-1936 (1474), 1941-1951 (1478: slashing of first 11 verses of three redondillas 
leaves 1479 an isolated verse; Vera Tassis was stymied), 1977-1980 (1503), 2087: 
after “‘manda”-2091: through “Ay [J Justina” (1608: after “‘manda’”’), 2094-2101 
(1610), 2113-2124 (1621: a rewritten ripio line), 2129-2132 (1627), 2170: after 
“‘punto”-2180 (1664: 1665 is a replacement octosilabo), 2221-2222 (1707), 2234— 
2245: through “afrentas” (1718: 1719 is Vera Tassis), 2289-2328 (1765: 1766 is 
rewritten). There are two cases of the reverse of this: T1204-1205, belonging 
after Y1589 (whose nouns here lack a verb; punctuation of the passage is faulty 
in both M.-F. and ed. Valbuena) and T1734-1735, belonging after Y2258 (but, 
being asides by Lelio and Floro, perhaps intentionally omitted in Y). 
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larger proportion of “tétonnements” (M.-F.) than appear in these 
47 pages. Moreover, not a few of the mistakes that had to be cor- 
rected at once, notably those corrected within the line, can be 
accounted for as due to the straying of a copyist’s eye: frequently 
a word or phrase which had to be crossed out is found, correctly 
used, in the immediate neighborhood.” In two instances a verse 
which is the last line of a page is repeated at the top of the next 
page, one of them afterwards crossed out—the kind of mistake 
which a copyist, pausing after completing a page, would make when, 
resuming his task, he looked back at the last line which he had cop- 
ied, or perhaps was misguided by a mark which he had left in his 
original. Finally, in the regular columns of the MS there are very 
few split-up verses, perhaps only two, almost all of the lines being 
prosodically complete verses with the name of any new interlocutor 
inserted in abbreviated form in parentheses within the line: if I am 
not mistaken, the dramatists were wont most frequently, in their 
MSS, to begin a new line with each change of speaker—a state of 
affairs reflected, for the most part, in all early editions. All these 
things put together do not prove the case, but they support it. 
The jumbled condition of a number of the pages of the Osuna 
MS, with replacement or added lines and passages crowded into 


the margins, some of them written perpendicularly and a great 
many of them no longer presenting to the eye their prosodic form, 
points to a revision of the text made, probably, after the first draft 
had been completed.“ The odd thing is that, while many of the 
original readings appear to be satisfactory in themselves,” it is very 
frequently the corrected readings that are also preserved in T. 


31 cite a few of the more patent cases. (The words crossed out are here 
given in italics. When the correction has been superscribed over the word now 
crossed out, the former is here given between parentheses immediately after the 
latter. The slanting line indicates left margin.) V. 111: si va de gala si a las 
ventanas no mira: cf. “si va de gala” four lines below. V. 219: para no ser 
estudia ygnorante: momentary repetition of all but the last two letters of “‘estu- 
diado” two lines above. V. 250: que mi (el) estudio enbaracara (me estorbara): 
cf. “enbaragan” two lines below. V. 497: en ocasi si es satisfacion que basta: 
cf. “en ocasion” two lines below. V. 552: quien aviendo de mirarse veber: cf. 
entire line four lines below. V. 926: Faust. Lis. / ay quanto siento que a estor- 
barte [“Faust” = Justina]: cf. “Lis./ay de mi” six lines below. 

*It was probably at the time of this revision that the “6*-6>” redaction of 
the disputation early in the play was rejected and the redaction on fols. [I ]7-8 
was patched up “tant bien que mal.” 

*% See in M.-F. the “O” readings for vv. 103, 136, 137, 174, 249, 250, 263, after 
505, 520, after 609, 634, etc., etc. Some of them even appear to be superior to 
the corrected readings: cf. same for vv. 173, 462, etc. 
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This seems to indicate that the revision (not thorough, since there 
remain, as noted early in this study, many variations in reading) 
was made while the original was still at hand for reference, and that 
lines crossed out in the original had been transcribed in the Osuna 
MS, then in the revision crossed out a second time in the latter. 

M.-F. categorically states (p. lxi) that the Osuna MS “est d’un 
bout 4 l’autre de la main de Calderon.’* I have not found any way 
of disproving this. I have compared the handwriting of the Osuna 
MS with two samples of what is supposed to be Calder6n’s hand: 
(1) a reduced facsimile of a page of the MS of Yerros de la naturaleza 
y aciertos de la fortuna in Julid Martfnez’s edition of same; (2) 
photographs of the third act of the Biblioteca Nacional’s first MS 
of El mayor monstruo los celos.27_ Freely admitting incompetence in 
the matter, I find no characteristics of the handwriting of the Osuna 
MS which distinguish it from that of the two samples cited. Never- 
theless, in the analysis which I am now ready to give of the pro- 
cedure followed in the reworking of the play as it has been preserved 
in the Osuna MS it is with reluctance that I attribute the task thus 
performed solely to Calderén. 

From the wording of the title page of the Osuna MS it may be 
inferred that sometime during the spring of 1637 Calderén was 
commissioned by the regidores of the town of Yepes, province of 
Toledo, to furnish them with a theatrical piece suitable for perfor- 
mance at their forthcoming Corpus Christi celebration. It is 
natural to suppose that what the regidores expected to get was an 
auto: if he did not compose one for them, it may simply be that he 
was too busy to do so.2*_ In any case, the piece to be sent to Yepes 
had to be one in which a religious element or theme predominated. 
At his disposal from some source there existed, apparently only in 
MS, just such a play, namely one in which the action centered in 


*° He appears to be somewhat in contradiction with himself when at the bottom 
of p. 142 he speaks of “la premiére main (0).” 

*7 For temporary use of these photographs I am indebted to Prof. Everett 
W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin. 

28The occupations and preoccupations of Calderén around this time were: 
in time for Carnival, the composing of his now lost Don Quijote de la Mancha; 
the obtention of his “hdbito de Santiago” (proceedings begun, July 3, 1636; 
ended, April 28, 1637); a probably large share in the preparation for publication, 
ostensibly by his brother José, of the Segunda parte of his comedias (first and last 
dates in the preliminaries, Feb. 12 and July 28, both 1637). Also, within this 
period (Cotarelo says merely ‘‘a mediados del . . . afio”) he entered or was soon 
to enter the service of the Duque del Infantado. On all these matters see Emilio 
Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre . . . Calderén de la Barca, Madrid, 1924, pp. 
173-187. 
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the esclavo del demonio theme. It had as its sub-plot the rivalry of 
two young nobles (galanes) for the hand, or at least for the favors, 
of the only dama of the play; and the comic relief was supplied by 
the mutual teasings of two graciosos (the two criados of the principal 
character), who-soon became involved in a covenant between them 
which was supposed to regulate their relations with the criada of 
the dama and which the criada herself, using a Latin adverb, dubbed 
the “alternativé”’ arrangement (T873/Y1061). The galén primero, 
who was to become eventually the “esclavo del demonio,’”’ was 
Cipriano (Saint Cyprian); the dama was Justina (or Faustina?); 
the second and third galanes were Lelio (or Livio?), son of the gover- 
nor of the city (Antioch), and Floro; the two graciosos were Moscén 
and Clarin, and the criada was Livia. The villain of the play was 
Demonio (the Devil). This play Calder6én set about to adapt to 
the occasion planned by the town of Yepes. 

Thoroughly acquainted beforehand with the play and probably 
aware of the need of a spectacular opening in order to capture at 
once the attention of the crowd in the public square of Yepes, he > 
began by specifying (Y, stage direction) that at the sound of a 
trumpet Demonio should be brought into the square from a side 
street on a carro with fiery flames painted on its sides and drawn by 
two dragons, and from it he was to leap, as he began to speak, 
upon the improvised tablado. For Demonio’s opening speech Cal- 
der6n composed a 52-line silva (later reduced to 50 lines) in which, 
after a sort of ‘‘Nun sei bedankt, mein lieber Schwan” addressed to 
his dragons, Demonio informs the audience of the permission 
granted him by the Divine Will to appear “‘con aquesta apariencia, 
este vestido”’ and attempt to bring about the perdition of Cipriano 
and Justina. Just before finishing, Demonio sees Cipriano approach- 
ing and, terminating his remarks, steps to one side to await the 
moment of launching his attack. 

Unlike the opening silvas of La vida es suefio and about a score 
more of the plays attributed to Calderén, the present one does not 
contain an integral part of the action of the play.”® Its only gen- 
uinely useful lines are the pair 43-44, which tells the audience to 
imagine, as the scene of the beginning of the action, a spot on the 
side of a mountain sloping down to the sea. The next two verses, on 
the other hand, apparently introduce a discrepancy, for in them De- 
monio affirms that Cipriano comes every day to this spot to study, 
whereas in the latter’s conversation with his two servants which is 


**M.-F., p. xliii, apparently in a moment of irreflexion, says that it serves as 
a sort of loa. 
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to follow nothing is said to that effect: Cipriano’s first words plainly 
imply, on the contrary, that it is only on this day, when a crowd is 
gathering in the city to witness the dedication of a new temple of 
Jupiter, that he has had his servants bring his books out here where 
he may study undisturbed (T77—80/Y161-164). 

Calder6n now started in to copy the play which he had before 
him. So far as can be judged from the slashed state of the text of 
Parte XX, he copied the first act in toto, making no change in the 
action.*® After approximately T962 (see n. 16 and text) he inter- 
rupted his copying to insert the useless scene Y1158-1182; and at 
the end, on a new folio of the MS, he added eight more lines of 
perfectly dispensable dialogue between Moscén and Clarin.*! The 
total number of lines of Act I in the original must have been about 
1200—a normal figure for an unslashed text. 

For his second act, to which he gave (transcribed?) the inexpli- 
cable title ‘El majico virtuoso. Segunda jornada,”’ Calderén began 
by composing 19 redondillas (Y1290—1365)* devoted to wrangling 
by Clarin and Moscén, twice interrupted by Cipriano. Clarfin does 
most of the talking, displaying first some knowledge of literature, 
then a fund of information about astronomy, all in a style which 
M.-F. euphemistically calls “cultiste’’ and all extraneous to the 
action. 

It may be that Calder6én wrote this supposedly amusing scene to 
recapture the attention of his proposed Yepes audience, which he 
could suppose would become boisterous and somewhat scattered 
about in the public square between the two acts. In any case, after 
this digression he resumed his copying from the original from the 
beginning of the second act (T1032). Up to and including T1777 
(= Y2340) he took over, so far as can be determined from Parte XX, 
everything but two pairs of lines: T1698—1699 and T1734-1735." 


*° The only alterations, already noted, appear to be the slight abridging of 
the passage T301-316 and the reversal, in two passages, of the assignments of 
speeches of the two criados. In the first of these cases of reversal Calder6én was 
probably actuated by the same consideration as the one that was to lead M.-F. 
to justify him; see n. 14. 

See n. 17. Calderén may have added this brief dialogue by way of bridging 
over to his opening scene of Act IT. 

*® Two of them later marked for omission: see M.-F., footnote on vv. 1310— 
1317. 

* With T1698-1699, whose place would be after Y2212, he may simply have 
had difficulty in deciphering the original, which, however, has come out perfectly 
clear in Parte XX and moreover seems necessary for the sense; then, omitting 
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Since for the storm at sea and resulting shipwreck (T1200—1242; 
equivalent to Y1586-1643), created by Demonio, Calder6n was to 
have a public square at his disposal, he could add to his original 
some realistic effects. Interrupting after T1217 (= Y1601), at the 
bottom of fol. [II] 6v of the MS, his copying of the original of 
Cipriano’s soliloquy as the latter watches the storm and the ship 
which is foundering, he began the next folio with a stage direction 
stipulating that a black boat (“nabe” or “‘vajel’’) is to be pulled into 
the square to the accompaniment of distant shouting. First, in four 
verses (1602-1605) ‘‘Uno”’ is heard appealing to Neptune to calm the 
waves. Then, resuming Cipriano’s horror-filled soliloquy with 
T1218/Y1606, he had this interrupted again, after eight lines, by 
the far-away shouting of commands by sailors on the foundering 
ship (Y1614-1615).* Finally, he lengthened Cipriano’s soliloquy 
by inserting after T1228 (= Y1621) eight verses of description in 
amplification of ‘‘La nabe es negra” in the above-mentioned stage 
direction. A new stage direction of Calderén’s after v. 1643 
(=T1243) has Demonio leap upon the tablado and the boat be 
pulled away. In Cipriano’s second interview with Demonio which 
now takes place (T1244-1474/Y1644-1936), with the two criados 
putting in an appearance toward the end (T1435/Y1872), Calder6n 
introduced no new development. (The difference between the 
two totals of verses is accounted for in note 22.) The next scene 
(T1475-1777/Y 1937-2340) belongs exclusively to the sub-plot of 
the play, in which, it will soon be seen, Calder6n seems to have taken 
little interest in connection with the proposed Yepes performance. 
Nevertheless, he took the scene over intact so far as contents are 
concerned. His copy of it shows seemingly contradictory character- 
istics: on the one hand, in the superiority of its minor variants over 
those of Parte XX it seems to be closer to the original than T;** on 
the other hand, it has more annoying ripios than any other passage 


them, in place of T’s “Pero no.[..] / Lel.Flor, detente” (v. 1700) he wrote, using 
an inescapably noticeable ripio, “que sus convenencias (Lel.) tente” (Y2213). 
On T1734-1735, see end of n. 22. 

* These two verses, with their assignments, are written in five short run-on 
lines in the narrow left margin of the MS. As M.-F. points out (p. 253), they are 
almost identical with two lines in El monstruo de los jardines, namely the third 
and fourth verses of the shipwreck scene with which the play begins. 

*% Cf.: Y1955-1956/T 1482-1483, Y1971/T1498, Y2001/T1524, Y2026/T1549, 
Y2039/T1562, Y2068/T1591, Y2161/T1656, Y2193/T1678, Y2216/T1703, 
Y2254/T1729, Y2270/T1747, Y2332/T1769, Y2335-2336/T1772-1773. 
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of the same length in the play.** Other differences between the two 
redactions of the scene are due to tampering with the text in T.*’ 
After this scene Calderén set aside his original for the time being, 
drew a line across the page of his cuaderno, and started the last and 
longest of the four scenes which he composed almost exclusively 
for the criados or graciosos. I am at a loss to understand why he 
allotted so much extra space and time to the graciosos. Did he 
underrate the intellectual capacity of his prospective Yepes au- 
dience and thus feel that it was necessary to put into his new version 
of the play more plain nonsense and tomfoolery than the original 
contained? Or is it simply that, having already decided to dis- 
pense with Moscén and Clarin almost entirely as he was about to 
begin to focus the action on the conversion of Cipriano, he thought 
it best first to allow them one more chance to amuse the pious 
audience in the Yepes public square? Be that as it may, having 
noticed that in the original the next scene was in redondillas, he 
composed 28 new strophes of this type (Y2341-2452). In them, 
the two servants talk about their master’s guest, Demonio, whom 
Clarin finds to be a highly undesirable person to have about. The 
“alternativé” covenant is briefly referred to, practically tiré par 
les cheveux (vv. 2414-2420), for the last time in the new version. 


Toward the end, Cipriano and Demonio enter, but their remarks 


86 These ripios are mostly the consequence of the rewriting, for reasons usually 
obscure, of three or four lines of the original. They are: “porque estabas 
ocupado” in Y2163-2165 (for T1658-1660: for the Yepes outdoor performance 
T’s “a la puerta,” meaning “outside,”’ had to be eliminated); “‘que sus convenen- 
cias” in Y2213 (for the very clear T1698—1700: difficulty in deciphering original ?); 
“sospechosas ruyndades” in Y2217-2220 (for T1704-1707); “el decirlo yo baste” 
in Y2225-2227 (for T1710—1712: reference in Y2227/T1712 to Alarcén’s La verdad 
sospechosa made more specific?). 

57 Lelio’s aside (T1622—1623/Y 2085-2086), complaining of his inability to hear 
plainly from his hiding place, in the Osuna MS is in the margin on the right, 
but, unlike most material in the margins, it is embraced between lines which 
mark very distinctly where it belongs. In this position in Y it is very appropri- 
ately uttered as soon as Lisandro, to the dismay of Justina who knows that Lelio 
may overhear him, begins to speak of Decius’ decree against the Christians. In 
T, in connection with the excision of Y2087(after ‘“manda’’)—2091(through 
“TJ Justina”) and Y2094-2101, it was transferred from after T1607 (= Y2084) 
to after T1621 (equivalent to Y2112) and Justina’s sympathetic “(estas lastimas ] 
en mi siempre son yguales” (Y2112) became the senseless ripio “no son los tiempos 
iguales” (T1621), In T, after v. 1718, the two and a fraction lines spoken by 
Justina (the fractional line being completed by ““Teneos”’ uttered in Y2243-2245 
by Todos as the governor and his retinue enter) probably had merely got lost. 
Vera Tassis glossed the spot over with his shining “Y yo sabré castigarte”’ 
(T1719), polishing it off with a plain “Ay infelice!” (T1720). 


—Z£_ eat hms Ga goete ee Gh 2 36a 
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(vv. 2422-2423, 2429-2431, 2436**) have no bearing on the action 
of the play. At the end Moscén and Clarfn depart (‘‘Vanse los 
dos.’’), to be heard of no more till late in the third act, when Calder6én 
will call them back for a purpose unforeseeable at this point. 

To finish the act (Y2453-2672), Calder6én, having Cipriano and 
Demonio already on the stage, had only to copy the last scene of 
Act II as it existed in his source (= T1778-2025), taking care to 
eliminate all lines spoken to or by Moscén and Clarin or referring 
to them as present.*® The total number of lines that can be ac- 
counted for in Act II of the original play is about 1220. 

[It is between Acts II and III that Cipriano has spent a year 
with Demonio, attended (in T) by the servant Clarfn, in the cavern 
where, having become Demonio’s slave in fulfilment of his contract 
signed in the last scene of Act II, he has been schooled by the latter 
in “madgica.”” He now comes forth, impatient to apply his magic 
art to drawing Justina into his arms. (In T, Clarin will be equally 
eager to find out whether or not the “alternativé”’ covenant has been 
faithfully observed during his year of absence from the city.) ] 

For the beginning of his third act,” the first 106 verses (Y2673-— 
2778) of the silva with which Act III in the original play opened 
were apparently entirely satisfactory to Calderén, for, save for a 


few individual word readings which he changed intentionally or 
unintentionally,*! he copied them line for line.* He went on copy- 
ing two and a fraction more lines of the six with which Demonio’s 
aside must have continued in the original (since they are preserved 
in T, vv. 2118-2123), but with what appear to be groping modifica- 
tions in vocabulary.“ Then, crossing out much of the last four or 
five lines which he had just written but leaving the second of the 


88 In this verse Demonio declares himself Clarin’s “‘amo,’”’ but no further men- 
tion of such servitude by Clarin is ever made in Y; in fact, toward the end of the 
play Clarin’s whereabouts during the year of Cipriano’s seclusion in the cavern 
are accounted for in a way which makes it impossible for him ever to have been 
Demonio’s servant. 

°° These passages and the consequences to the text of their elimination here 
have been noted above. So hastily did he copy the act that he neglected to 
eliminate for his outdoor performance the “Esa puerta / cierra’”’ of vv. 2543-2544 
(= T1876-1877). 

“In the first stage direction, so far as can be judged from Parte XX, he 
replaced “cueua” with “enramada,”’ easier to represent in the Yepes square. 

“One which can hardly have been intentional is his “esten’” for T’s “‘esteis”’ 
(T2061 /Y 2708). 

® Y2735-2748 are wanting in T (after v. 2087), probably as a result of the 
slashing of the latter. 

“See M.-F., p. 142, notes. 
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two and a fraction lines clear (Y2780), he drew a line across the 
page and, probably pushing the original play away from him, started 
composing for himself (ed. M.-F., appendix, asterisked verse num- 
bers). 

In T, the above-mentioned aside by Demonio is followed by: 
(1) Clarin’s parody of Cipriano’s words and actions after their issu- 
ance from the cavern (T2124-2165); (2) the scene of the temptation 
of Justina by Demonio, ending with Demonio’s appearance in 
Justina’s house and his hasty flight when Justina invokes God’s 
protection (T2166—2346) ; (3) Justina’s anguish and agitation caused 
by the mysterious man who has just fled from her presence, her 
summoning of her father Lisandro and her maid Livia, and, finally, 
her hurried departure for the secret Christian temple (T2347—2406) ; 
(4) Moscén’s issuance from a room where, although it is not his day, 
he has been concealed in a room of the house, and Livia’s whimpering 
profession of fidelity “alternativé”’ to the absent Clarin (T2407- 
2456) ; (5) Cipriano’s confession to Clarfn, in a spot in the “monte,”’ 
of failure in his many attempts to draw Justina to him, his decision 
to try once more, the appearance of a phantom Justina wearing a 
“manto”’ (i.e., the garb which she had put on to go to the temple), 
her brief pause and exchange of words with Cipriano in a moment 
of temptation to yield to him, and, finally, her flight in the direction 
of the thicket with Cipriano in pursuit and with Clarfn looking on 
(T2457-2522). 

For various reasons all this had to go by the board in the new 
version. Calderén had detached Clarin from Cipriano before the 
latter had gone into the cavern to learn magic: consequently he 
had no use for the parodying scene. In the course of the second of 
these five developments the scene of action shifts, in a way which is 
not clear, from a spot beside the entrance to the cavern to an in- 
terior (Justina’s home), where the action of the next two develop- 
ments takes place, requiring, notably, the representation of a door 
leading from the room in which Moscén has been hiding: this could 
not easily be simulated on the open square of Yepes, and moreover 
the action was probably considered by Calder6n to be too capa y 
espada for his present purpose. Similarily, it would have been 
awkward to require the people of Yepes to visualize on the tablado 
erected in their public square the type of secluded spot in the 
woods needed for the action of T at this point. To take the place 
of all this Calder6n composed 38 more verses of silva (Y*2781-2818) 
in continuation of the silva with which the act opens. The first 
six of these new verses are an extension of Demonio’s aside: in them 
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the theme of Satan’s power to bend the human will but his impotence 
in forcing it (T2123) is replaced by the theme of the hollowness and 
painfulness of the glories of this world (Y*2785-2786)—a theme 
which is repeated several times in both versions of the play in the 
words “Asf, Cipriano, son / todas las glorias del mundo.” Cip- 
riano’s first and only test of his new powers, with Demonio standing 
by and abetting him, is made to appear successful: to the amaze- 
ment of Cipriano, Justina passes by “con manto” (7.e., on her way 
to the temple), but without stopping or even speaking. Egged on 
by Demonio, Cipriano follows her through a door on the opposite 
side of the square from where she had stepped out, i.e., from her 
home. Ina new aside, Demonio voices his contentment with having 
thus brought about the defamation of Justina, avowing, however, 
her complete innocence. It was the real Justina who had just 
passed by, for it is only in the long stage direction following De- 
monio’s aside that Calderén tells of the substitution for her of a 
phantom (or rather, a skeleton) before Cipriano reappears, carrying 
the latter in his arms. 

Calderén now picked up the original play again and copied most 
of what it must have contained, prior to slashing, corresponding to 
12523-2756. He had to continue to eliminate lines spoken by 
Clarin or in any way associating him with the action here, and that 
entailed a few adjustments. He suppressed, after v. *3009, a pre- 
mature attempt of Cipriano to break his contract with Demonio 
(cf. T2666—2667), as well as, after v. *3060, a premature and ex- 
plicit revelation by Demonio of his identity (cf. T2713-2714). Vv. 
*2855-2864 appear to have been added by Calderén by way of rein- 
troducing the theme lines “‘Asi, Cipriano, son / todas las glorias del 
mundo” (vv. *2865-2866: from T2547-2548), pronounced, not by the 
skeleton which Cipriano now finds himself embracing, but by Death. 
In a general way, the extent to which Calderén took over the text of 
the original play for this section of the new version, namely vv. 
*2819-3094, can be seen in the italicized lines of ed. M.-F., but there 
are probably other lines also which this editor could not print in italics 
because they did not reach Parte XX. In addition, parallels in con- 
tent can be found as follows: Y*2997-3000(“‘Por él’) corresponds to 
T2651-2656(“contra ti. Yo’), Y*3010 to T2666-2668, Y*3022- 
3023 to T2680-2681, Y*3032-3039 to T2690—2697, Y*3061-3070 to 
12743-2745 + 2715-2716, Y*3072-3076 to T2718—2720, and Y*3087 
(“arrebatado”)-—3092 to T2729(“Quien de ti’’)—2754, in all cases 
with differences in wording to varying degrees. The alterations 
seem to have been made by Calder6én copying from the original 
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play for his Yepes version rather than by whoever it was who 
eventually reduced the original text to its Parte XX state, if the 
ripio nature of some of the readings of Y may be taken as a cri- 
terion.“ 

It is evident from Calder6én’s reworking of the section of the 
play just examined that he was now almost exclusively preoccupied 
with adapting the original comedia, for its conclusion, to the re- 
ligious purpose for which it was destined. As his next step, having 
dismissed Demonio after v. *3068 (= T2756), he lengthened what 
was now Cipriano’s monologue by 52 lines of his own (Y*3095- 
3146). In them, Cipriano, starting with the “ya es tarde” theme 
but countering it with the “bondad suma,” etc., theme from the 
beginning of the play (T169-171/Y261-—263), announces his inten- 
tion of going into the streets to proclaim his acceptance of the God 
of the Christians and become a martyr, and briefly reviews his 
activities of the past year (the interruption of his studies to devote 
himself to his love for Justina, his contract with the Devil), con- 
cluding with his own acknowledgment that “asi son] todas las 
glorias del mundo” (Y*3146). 

After this monologue, or after T2756 (T2755-2756 are equivalent 
to Y*3145-3146), Calderén began to prepare for an apotheosis with 
which to end the Yepes performance. That meant that he had to 
recast such action as he chose, or was obliged, to retain out of what 
remained of the original comedia. While he did tie up some of the 
threads of the action, he left others dangling. In place of the gen- 
eral arrest of Christians in Antioch envisaged in Act IT (T1594-1596 
and 1614—1617/Y2070—2072 and 2087-2090), only that of Justina 
and Lisandro is ordered, and even this is not to take place until 
“esta noche’ (Y*3209-3210), z.e., after the action of the play.® 
The release of Lelio and Floro from prison and their reconciliation 
take place in about the same manner as in T, but the request for 
the release, of Lelio alone, is made by Lelio himself in the form of a 
“memorial” (Y*3151-3155) instead of, as in T (vv. 2777-2778), by 

“Examples: v. *2997, “Ese es mila[gro]’ (for “Fue vn prodigio,” T2651); 
v. *3010, “Por é] propio” (replaces “en nombre / de aquese Dios,’’ T2667—2668) ; 
v. *3022, “viendo el peligro suyo”; vv. *3075-3076, “que / ymagino, qué dis- 
curro?’’; v. *3088, “‘diabolico ynpulso.” 

“In T (vv. 2767-2770), the arrest of Justina, along with that of her father, 
seems to be purely accidental (“en esta ruina”) and the reason which the governor 


advances for having her executed (vv. 2799-2802) is her reputed disorderly life— 
a motif which was discarded by Calderén for the Yepes version. 
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Fabio on behalf of both of them.** Calder6én had no place, of 
course, for the scene in T (vv. 2963-3026) in which Justina is left 
alone with Cipriano, both now in chains, nor for Justina’s renewal 
of her pledge to love Cipriano in death (T3045-3048: cf. T1102- 
1103/Y 1464-1465), for he had not taken over the motif of the temp- 
tation; in fact, the only time when the actual Justina appears in the 
new third act is when she fleets across the square from her house to the 
secret Christian temple (Y, all stage directions between vv. *2799 
and *2809). 

As a complete innovation, Calder6én called back Moscén and 
Ciarfn to be questioned by the governor as to the whereabouts of 
Cipriano, who has not been seen for a year. In the scene in which 
they are used (Y*3239-3406) they are accused of having murdered 
their master for purpose of robbery, but the governor’s efforts to 
trap them fail. Their friend Livia is heard of no more and their 
year-old “‘alternativé”’ arrangement is forgotten. The only relevant 
part of the scene, so far as the two criados are concerned, is the 
governor’s promising them to set them free if a certain man who 
is reported to be running around crazy turns out to be Cipriano; 
otherwise, the audience could suppose that they were to remain in 
chains indefinitely. The scene furnishes an occasion for the last 


bit of comedy proper in the play.*’ 

Throughout this final phase of the action proper (Y*3147-3597) 
Calder6én found it convenient to copy almost word for word certain 
passages of the original ranging in length from 2(Y*3329-3330: = 
T2821-—2822) to 32 lines (Y*3335-3366: = T2823-2854). These 
begin, as M.-F.’s italicizing of lines shows, with v. *3329, and again 


“* Another change of assignment of spoken lines is made in connection with 
the sudden reappearance in Antioch of Cipriano, “medio desnudo” (T, stage 
direction after v. 2867; cf. Y*3387), with the people in the streets shouting 
“iGuarda el loco!”’; a remark to the effect that Cipriano’s apparent insanity must 
be a consequence of the “sutileza de su ingenio”’ is assigned in T to Floro (vv. 
2864-2866), in Y to the governor (vv. *3392-3394). Also, just before this the 
verification of the cause of the hubbub in the streets is made in T voluntarily by 
Lelio (vv. 2655, 2659-2662), in Y at the bidding of the governor by Fabio (vv. 
*3367-3369, 3383-3391). 

‘7 When, a little later, the governor has recognized that the ‘‘crazy’’ man is 
Cipriano, Clarin and Moscén offer gifts to the governor, punning on “cadena” 
(Y*3547-3555)—a pun which is echoed by the enchained Cipriano in one on 
“hierros/yerros” (Y *3555-3560). Finally (Y*3587-3597), the two servants chide 
Cipriano, who pays no attention to them, on his having become a Christian and 


having been the cause of their being jailed for a year. But this is not exactly 
comedy. 
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it is probable that more of the original has been taken over here 
than these italics indicate,** notably in Cipriano’s relacién (Y*3417- 
3532). The major part of this final phase of the action, however, is 
written in new lines composed by Calderén as he disposed of all the 
characters of the play except Cipriano, whose apotheosis he was now 
ready to present. 

He first drew a line across the page (see M.-F., p. 235, n.), 
equivalent to clearing the stage of all persons (here, only Moscén 
and Clarin) except the enchained Cipriano. He wrote no stage 
directions, probably assuming that any troupe would know how to 
handle the situation, just as, also, any reader can easily visualize 
it. He couched the entire apotheosis in three speeches of 69, 22, 
and 34 verses, respectively, continuing the romance in e-o of the 
preceding scene. 

In the middle of the stage where, if not kneeling, he stands erect 
with arms raised in supplication, Cipriano lifts up his countenance 
and voice in prayer to his new God, rejoicing in the chains which 
bind his body while entreating Him to release his soul from that 
other bondage which in his ignorance and simplicity (v. *3610) in 
signing a contract with Satan he had accepted. In answer to his 
prayer comes a vision: on one side he sees, lined up in battle array, 
the seven capital sins led by Demonio, who carries as his banner the 
cloth upon which is written the fateful contract, with Cipriano’s 
signature; on the other side, the seven cardinal virtues captained 
by a handsome young man who raises high as his “‘gufa’”’ (v. *3649) 
a crucifix. Demonio now comes into view, probably on the roof of 
a house on one side of the public square. He harangues his cohort 


“8 Tn connection with the non-italicized vv. *3515(“que aunque hasta agora’’)- 
3520, which fit perfectly into the text here, it should be noted that in their place 
in T is a slightly shorter passage, vv. 2927(“‘que un venerable”’)—2930, containing 
as one of the steps in Cipriano’s conversion an extraneous detail to which there 
is an exact parallel in the réle of Carpoforo in Los dos amantes del cielo. To be 
noted also is the name “Aurelio” given to the governor in the Mdgico (i.e., in 
T) for the first time almost at the end of the play (v. 3036): it is also a character 
name in Los dos amantes del cielo. If these two circumstances mean that Los 
dos amantes was drawn upon in connection with the redaction of the Mdgico for 
Parte XX, there is now at least a terminus ad quem for Los dos amantes del cielo, 
namely, 1663. Hartzenbusch, Comedias de . . . Calderén . . . , IV, 676, places 
it not later than 1651 on the ground that it is not a “fiesta real”; Hilborn, A 
Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca, Toronto, 1938, p. 21, 
is inclined to assign it to the period 1633-1636. If, contrarily to my opinion, 
it could be demonstrated that T2927-2930 is the reading of the original play and 
that Y*3515-3520 is only a substitution made in 1637, Hilborn’s surmisal would 
be strengthened. The play does not appear to have been printed until published 
by Vera Tassis in the Verdadera quinta parte, 1682. 
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briefly, flaunting the contract and claiming that Cipriano is still 
his slave. He shouts, as if in triumph, that it is now too late for 
Cipriano to find refuge in Holy Church. On the other side, prob- 
ably also atop a house in the square, appears an angel, the handsome 
young man at the head of the other cohort. In these final 34 lines 
the angel, in a voice that must carry across the square, replies to 
Demonio that it is never too late for God. He takes up Cipriano’s 
contention that in making his contract with Satan he had acted in 
ignorance: this attenuating circumstance, exactly as in the case of 
honor relations among men (vv. *3700-3704), is valid. God’s readi- 
ness to forgive knows no bounds. The angel concludes with the an- 
nouncement that he has come to wash out Cipriano’s signature to 
the contract with the water of baptism and that in due time a new 
contract will be drawn up for Cipriano, this one to be written in 
the blood of martyrdom. 

In the Osuna MS, as edited by M.-F., Act III has 1050 verses. 
With the first 106 lines of the act common to the two versions and 
the italicized lines of ed. M.-F. about 405 lines of Act III of the 
original play are accountable for, but, as already noted in two con- 
nections, the Osuna MS has probably preserved many other lines 
which were in T before this latter was cut down as in Parte XX. 
Thus a bare half of the act was composed for the Yepes version. 

At the end of his text M.-F. adds: “(La fin manque.).’"** This 
statement, which has been repeated often, I do not believe to be true. 
In the first place, the count of verses is sufficient.*° Secondly, what 
more could the good people in the public square of Yepes expect from 
the performance? Could they hope to see the combat between the 
two celestial cohorts lined up to fight for Cipriano’s soul? But this 
is only a vision which has appeared to Cipriano, and only the two 
respective captains actually come into view; moreover, the outcome 
of the combat is implicit in the words of the angel. Would the 
audience wait to see the actual martyrdom of Cipriano and Justina, 


49 Hartzenbusch, in 1850 (op. cit., IV, 672), mentions the MS in terms which 
imply that he had examined it, but he makes no statement regarding its complete- 
ness or incompleteness. Schack, who had seen the MS in the Osuna library 
sometime between 1848 and 1854, is likewise silent on the point in his Nachtrdge (p. 
88). La Barrera, in his Catdlogo . . ., 1860, p. 50, seems to have done no more 
than copy Schack. 

5° The ending is, indeed, abrupt: the scribbled-in lines at the very end, which 
I have been no more successful in deciphering and integrating with the others than 
was M.-F., may represent an uncompleted attempt to lessen this abruptness 
without recourse to the use of a new page of the cuaderno. (Perhaps a successful 
transcription of these lines would furnish an explanation for the masculine past 
participle “entregado” in v. *3721.) 
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as partly shown in T? But the arrest of Justina for that purpose 
has not yet taken place, being planned for sometime during the 
coming night (“esta noche,’”’ vv. *3209-3210), while the martyrdom 
of Cipriano is announced as an event to occur at some indefinite 
time in the future (“‘después,”’ v. *3719). Finally, this is not the 
only Calderonian play ending in a monologue pronounced by an 
angel: Los dos amantes del cielo ends in a 16-line utterance of an 
angel pronounced, if the stage direction in ed. Hartzenbusch (III, 
254) is genuine, from the top of a cliff (“‘pefiasco’’).™ 

The foregoing analvsis of what must have been Calderén’s pro- 
cedure with the Mdgico in 1637, long as it has had to be, seems to me 
to prove conclusively that the Osuna MS is not the autograph orig- 
inal of the play. It demonstrates also that this MS not only is not 
the direct source of the Parte XX edition,” but also cannot be the 
indirect source of it. Any attempt to show, step by step and taking 
into account minutiae of the texts, how Calderén or anybody else 
could have reworked the text of the Osuna MS to produce that of 
the Parte XX edition or its prototype would, I think, result in 
failure. 

(To be continued) 


H. C. Heatont 
New York University 


5 It is a practically sure bet that the last two lines in all editions of the play 
are a cliché added by busybody Vera Tassis. To finish with Vera for my purposes 
here, one last sample of his handiwork in the Mdgico must be noted, for it led 
M.-F., not to mention Hartzenbusch and others, into error. M.-F., p. lxv, offers 
what could be a plausible explanation for the suppression of any two lines on 
the last page of the Parte XX edition. It happens, however, that the two lines 
in question (T3129-3130) appear for the first time in Vera’s edition. Since there 
is abundant evidence, some of it noted in the course of the present study, that 
Vera utilized no text of the play but the Parte XX edition, they can be nothing 
but another of his “improvements.” 

5% M.-F. himself, p. Ixv, says: “Le texte [of Parte XX] est certainement indé- 
pendant du manuscrit [= Osuna MS]... .” 

+ Professor Heaton died suddenly on December 27, 1950. A necrol- 
ogy will be published in the April issue. 





CRONOLOGIA DE LA IGUALACION C-Z EN ESPANOL 


La z y la c hacia 1600.—La ¢ y la z que durante toda la Edad 
Media habfan conservado en castellano su articulaci6én africada, 
fpicodental, sorda y sonora respectivamente (c = §, z = 2, como 
ts y ds) se hacen fricativas y adquieren una pronunciacién casi a la 
moderna, la z en la segunda mitad del siglo XVI, y unos decenios 
mas tarde la¢. Juan Lépez de Velasco, 1578, y Juan de la Cuesta, 
1584, describen magistralmente la z como fricativa, segtin Velasco 
4picodental, segtin Cuesta dpicointerdental, y segiin ambos todavia 
sonora (“con alguna manera de zumbido’’). La c, ¢ que describen 
es en cambio africada en el reino de Toledo, que daba la pauta para 
el espafiol general.'_ Los dos autores sin embargo se lamentaban de 
que se fuera olvidando la distincién: el toledano Cuesta lo dice de 
los nifios; el castellano viejo Velasco, de los mayores.? Es que el 


1“. . lac tiene el sonido rezio y doblado que la z, y se pronuncia allegando la 
lengua a los dientes y apretando los dientes algo, porque al tiempo que tornamos a 
abrir los dientes se haze de golpe el sonido della en la punta de la lengua y en los 
dientes. . . . La z, como tengo dicho, tiene su sonido mas floxo, y se pronuncia 
abriendo algo los dientes y metiendo la punta de la lengua entre ellos que salga la 
lengua un poco fuera. ...” Libro y tratado para ensefiar leer y escrivir. . . . 
Compuesto por Juan de la Cuesta. Alcal4, 1589 (aprobacién y privilegio de 1584), 
folio 7. La distincién entre la africada ¢ y la fricativa z es de valor técnico 
moderno. El cardcter sonoro de la z est indicado con lo de “sonido mds floxo,” 
terminologia usada desde Nebrija; floras y apretadas. 

Juan Lépez de Velasco, Ortografia y pronunciacién castellana, Burgos, 1582 
(privilegio de 1578): “‘. . . la. z, que se forma arrimada a los dientes pero no metida 
entre ellos,” p. 74. “Laz... se forma como la ¢ cedilla, arrimada la parte 
anterior de la lengua a los dientes, no tan apegada como para la ¢, sino de manera 
que quede passo para algtin aliento o espfritu, que adelgagado con fuerga salga con 
alguna manera de zumbido, que es en lo que diffiere de la ¢ cedilla . . . ,” pag. 
253. En otro pasaje, p. 73, describe la ¢ como fricativa; contradiccién sélo 
aparente, pues por un lado Velasco era castellano viejo, de Vinuesa, Soria (regién 
igualadora) y residente en Madrid (regién distinguidora), y por otro en este texto 
como en el de Cuesta hemos de ver un reflejo de la verdadera practica lingiiistica 
de entonces, que mantendria unas veces la distincién y otras igualarfa. 

2 “Te ser tan propinco y parecido el sonido de la ¢ cedilla al de la z, viene a no 
percibirse por todos la differencia que ay del uno al otro y el error y confusién que 
ay en la pronunciacién dellas, no sélo entre gentes sin letras, pero entre curiosos y 
’ obligados a saberlo.” Velasco, pags. 76-77; otros dos pasajes en las pags. 253 y 
309. ‘“‘Hase de tener muy gran cuenta que en esto de las pronunciaciones desde 
luego sepan los nifios distinguir el sonido de la c a la z, porque ordinariamente (si 
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rasgo que con mas seguridad las diferenciaba era la sonoridad de la 
z opuesta a la sordez de la ¢, y justamente en esos afios estaban 
perdiendo su sonoridad las tres sibilantes sonoras -s-, z y j, ya en 
1600 afianzadas como sordas (s = ss; z y j igualdndose con c y z); al 
mismo tiempo la ¢ cuyo contacto inicial era blando en la variedad 
africada,* lo perdia del todo con mucha frecuencia haciéndose frica- 
tiva, y entonces, entre la ensordecida z y la ¢ hecha fricativa no 
habfa diferencia ninguna. En los tres primeros decenios del siglo 
XVII tenemos varios excelentes informadores, algunos de excep- 
cional competencia, segtin los cuales la ¢ era todavia diferente de la 
z pero confundiéndose en la practica con ella generalmente. Todo 
parece indicar que la ¢ ya no era ts mds que en su pronunciacién 
plena y que en la pronunciacién mas corriente ya se igualaba con la 
articulacién fricativa de la z. Hay que dar todo su valor a que los 
mismos autores que para nada tratan de marcar diferencia entre las 
otras dos parejas de sibilantes recientemente igualadas (s-ss, j-x), de- 
claran todavia la dualidad z-¢; pero en seguida hemos de admitir que 
evidentemente para ellos la pronunciacién privativa ‘s era “la 
propia” o plena, relajada en la practica con la pérdida de su breve 


bien se mira) hallard4n que muy pocos nifios hazen diferencia en pronunciar estas 
dos letras; es la causa no mirar los que ensefian al principio en ello. O si lo cono- 
cen, hazer poco caso dello, y no se debe hazer assi, porque es justo que a cada letra 
se le dé lo que es suyo.”” Cuesta, folio 7 v°. 

*En 1591 un excelente observador inglés que habia pasado cuatro afios en 
Espafia, Richard Percyvall, describe nuestra ¢ como ts pero atentia: “ but not alto- 
gether so strong upon the t.” Bibliotheca hispanica, London, 1591, fol. By, El 
mismo proceso ablandador cambié las dos consonantes; si la estructura africada de 
la ¢ resistid unos decenios mds es porque, como originariamente sorda, su articula- 
cién apical era dura; la de la sonora z, blanda (fortis-lenis). 

‘ Esta articulacién fricativa comin no era del todo como la moderna inter- 
dental castellana, que tiene su abertura netamente alargada hasta el punto de 
apoyar con frecuencia el centro del 4pice contra el borde de los dientes superiores 
y lanzar el aire por los lados.(o por un lado) ; se debia parecer mds a la del ceceo 
andaluz, mds bien dentointerdental que interdental, y con abertura menos alar- 
gada ; en suma, con timbre menos ciceante que la castellana. Oudin, 1619, habla 
de la c, z “grassayant” de los espafioles; Juan Pablo Bonet, 1620, parece describir 
la z ya como ciceante; pero es el caso que nadie la compara por entonces con la th 
inglesa, ni los ingleses Richard Percyvall, William Stepney, 1591, John Minsheu, 
1599, Lewis Owen, 1605, ni los autores espafioles de gramdticas para ingleses 
Antonio de Corro, 1586, Juan de Luna, 1623. Sin embargo, debfia existir ya en 
algunas partes la pronunciacién enteramente moderna; Correas, 1626, advierte 
que la z, c la pronunciaban” con alguna diferenzia diversas provincias i personas,” 
Ortografia, p. 27; y hasta podemos afirmar que existia de hecho: la articulacién 
interdental que Juan de la Cuesta describe para la z sonora de sus dias tenia que 
sonar al ensordecerse como la castellana moderna; la dental que describe Velasco, 
mds como el ceceo andaluz. 
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y débil contacto inicial. Ya no es que reconocieran la pronuncia- 
cién plena o propia de la ¢ como tinica valida, y el uso igualador con 
la z como una prdctica censurable, segin habfan hecho c. 1580 
Velasco y Cuesta, sino como dos hechos igualmente reales. Sdélo 
el sevillano Mateo Aleman,’ 1609, al admitir como falta el ceceo de 
los sevillanos, en el que él mismo cafa algunas veces por descuido, lo 
engloba en la misma censura con la confusién c-z de los castellanos: 
“7 aun ai algunos, yo los e visto, i no de los comunes, mas ombres de 
cuyas letras i autoridad se tiene gran conceto, que para dezir ciento 
ponen ziento, en que pierden mds de a ciento por ciento de crédito.” 
Como Alemd4n ni intenta hablar de diferencias entre j-z, s-ss, tenemos 
que admitirle la de c-z como verdadera, y a la vez como ya muy poco 
practicada. Covarrubias, 1611, dice que la z es mds fuerte que la 
¢,° pero en el comienzo de la letra z advierte: ‘Muchos vocablos de 
la z estan declarados arriba en la ¢, y assi en este lugar no haremos 
mas que remitillos.” En lo que se ve que, aun admitiendo que c y z 
eran diferentes, él mismo se excusaba de diferenciarlas. Bartolomé 
Ximénez Patén, 1614 (aprobacién de 1611), dice que la ¢ “se pro- 
nuncia como zeta griega’’;’ de la z castellana no dice nada, ni apli- 
cAndole esa misma descripcién ni otra; pero en toda la escritura de 
su Epitome z y c andan mezcladas en completa anarquia.* Por 


ultimo, el extraodinario fonético Juan Pablo Bonet, 1620,° describe 
con su singular pericia las dos articulaciones que en su tiempo tenfan: 
la ¢ = *s; la z casi @ moderna.'’® Y con todo, a la vez que del modo 


5 Ortografia Castellana, México, 1609, pero escrita en Espafia unos afios antes. 
E! pasaje esté en los fols. 69 v° y 70. 

* Con una caracterizacién, co10 luego veremos, que se hacia sélo desde que la 
z se habia hecho fricativa; antes la ¢ era mds fuerte que la z. “De aqui adelante 
se siguen las dicciones que se escriben y pronuncian con cedilla ¢, las quales no son 
tan fuertes de pronunciar como las que tienen la zeta z.”” Tesoro, al comienzo de la 
letra ¢. 

7 Epitome de la ortografia latina y castellana, Baeza, 1614, fol. 17 v°. La ¢ se 
interpretaba entonces (no cien afios antes) uniformemente como ds. También 
Bonet; ver nota 10. 

8 El] censor Juan Luys de la Cerda ruega al autor en una Advertencia que 
“pues es de ortografia, haga que en la estampa se enmienden algunas inconstancias 
de la pluma.” 

® Reduccién de las letras y arte para ensefar a ablar los mudos, Madrid, 1620. 

10 La z como una fricaci6n sorda, larga, dentointerdental “prontnciase querien- 
do assomarse la punta de la lengua entre los dientes,”’ “una respiracién mds fuerte y 
larga que la de la ¢,” (p. 106) ; y en el Libro II, Arte para ensefiar a ablar los mudos, 
de finalidad extrictamente practica, complementa magistralmente (pdgs. 146-47) : 
“Z,.—Para que pronuncie esta letra ha de poner el mudo la punta de la lengua 
entre los dientes, y expeler la respiracién que salga sin que la lengua se aparte de 
aquel lugar.” En cambio la ¢ “se forma hiriendo la lengua en los dientes inferiores, 
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mds convincente nos informa de que la c y la z eran diferentes, se 
conduce como si tal diferencia fuera en su cumplimiento de im- 
portancia secundaria. En el citado Libro II, de aplicacién prdctica, 
pp. 146-147, recomienda Bonet que se empiece ensefiando al mudo 
a pronunciar la ¢ como la z, por ser mds facil, “porque como no es 
otra la diferencia que en ser mds o menos fuerte aquel ceceo, para la 
locucién del mudo poco importa, que quando esté mds perito se le 
dardé a entender que ay diferencia entre la z y la ¢ en ser ésta menos 
fuerte de pronunciar que aquélla y formarse teniendo el mudo la 
punta de la lengua pegada a los dientes inferiores.”’ 

Después de Bonet, sélo el cartagenero Nicolés Davila, 1631, 
registra la diferencia c-z con notas que le hacen probable de corres- 
ponder a la realidad. Dédvila no las describe, pero las compara, y 
la z recibe andloga caracterizacién a la comprobada desde Cristébal 
de las Casas, 1569, hasta Bonet, 1620: la z mds fuerte y aguda, y 
mas larga que la ¢, “como deteniéndose para pronunciar dos cc.’’™ 
Davila era discfpulo epistolar del reaccionario en letras Francisco 
Cascales, quien en 1627 todavia predicaba las diferencias del tiempo 
de Nebrija: s-ss, z-j, z-c; Davila no le acepta las supuestas diferencias 
8-88, x-j, y eso es lo que nos hace a nosotros aceptarle como real la 
tercera que salva, c-z. Afiddase que Davila no apoya la diferencia 
c-z, como hacen los autores que tocan de ofdas, en diferencias mor- 
folégicas o en la vecindad de otros sonidos, sino en la pronunciacién 
(“Conocerds cudndo se ha de escribir z en la pronunciaci6n’’); y, en 
efecto, todos los ejemplos escogidos pro él, produze, dezir, etc., tenfan 
z en la pronunciacién del siglo XVI. La diferencia fonética c-z que 
denuncia Davila no correspondia a la pronunciacién local de su 
ciudad natal, pues Cartagena era seseante segtin el mismo nos in- 
forma, sino a la que los bien hablados de Cartagena y otras partes 
tenfan por propia del espafiol, que era fundamentalmente la de la 
corte. Al mismo tiempo, y a semejanza de los demds autores 


y arrojando fuera de la boca con alguna violencia la respiracién un ceceo suave y 
sutil’”’ (p. 79), “teniendo el mudo la punta de la lengua pegada a los dientes inferio- 
res” (p. 147); como la ¢ griega: “Esta ¢ [suena y es la mismo ] que la z, pero mds 
suave, como la ¢ con ci” (pag. 303). 

" “Mucha semejanza tiene la ¢ cedilla con la z, y se diferencia en que se pro- 
nuncia menos aguda y afectuosamente que ella, v. gr. en cacorra no es tan aguda 
la ¢ como en produzelaz.” “Conocerds cudndo se ha de escribir z en la pronuncia- 
cién, que siempre es con fuerga y agudeza, como deteniéndonos para pronunciar 
dos cc, como en zodiaco, dezir, hazer, introduzir, haze, dize, hazia.’’ Compendio de 
la ortografta castellana, por D. Nicol4s D4vila, natural de Cartagena de Levante. 
En Madrid, 1631. Ap. Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, 1147 y 1149. No he podido con- 
sultar el libro directament’ sos pasajes estén también en La Vifiaza, Bibl., 
cols, 1232 y 1235. 
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coeténeos, Davila complementa su testimonio de la diferencia c-z 
con el de su caducidad y confusién: “Mucha semejanza tiene la ¢ 
cedilla con la z,” y a continuacién alecciona c6mo se han de distinguir 
en la escritura. 

Todos estos testimonios convergen en lo mismo: la antigua di- 
ferencia ¢-z (8-2, como ts-ds), que se habia convertido después de 
1550 en otra 8-z o 8g y en seguida, perdida la sonoridad de la z, en 
otra 8-0, estaba siendo generalmente abandonada a favor de la igua- 
lacién 6-0. (Sobre el timbre de esta @ véase arriba nota 4.) La 
distincién debié ir perdiendo terreno muy répidamente, reduciéndose 
a rincones regionales y a casos individuales antes de su completa 
extincién. Nuestro inmediato informante, el catedrdtico de Sala- 
manca Gonzalo Correas, 1626, niega enfdticamente que existiera 
ninguna diferencia: “Muchos ge no juzgan con desengafio de nues- 
tra pronunciacién castellana gieren dezir ge la cedilla es blanda i 
la zeda mds fuerte i rezia: i es error imajinar qe tenemos mds de un 
sonido de ze en castellano.”” ‘“Dizen algunos ge es mas fuerte y 
vehemente qe la ce i gedilla: porge la ven escrita con forma crezida 
entienden ge tiene mas fuerza, en lo cual de tenerla por fuerte rezi- 
ben grand{isimo engafio nuestros Castellanos letrados.”’” 


Corroboradora de este estado es la réplica que le dié el Licenciado 
Gonzalo Bravo Graxera, 1634, como él nacido en la Extremadura 
leonesa y educado en Salamanca, y aun conviene notar que era 
persona distinguida por su cultura universitaria, por sus cargos y 
por su sangre. Pues este caballero, nada sospechoso de vulgari- 


2 Arte grande de la lengua castellana compuesto en 1626 por el Maestro Gonzalo 
Correas. Publicalo por primera vez el Conde de la Vifiaza, Madrid, 1903, p. 25. 
Repetido, con mas estricta ortografia fonética (ke, kieren, kastellana), en T'rilingie 
de tres artes de las lenguas kastellana, latina i griega, todas en romance, Salamanca, 
1627, p. 25. 

18 Arte grande, p. 33. Otra burla contra la pretendida distincién ¢-z en su 
Ortografia, 1930, pp. 9-10. 

4 Futuro conde de Pernia y obispo de Palencia y de Coria. Un Francisco 
Dubal dedicé su Exposicién de la regla de N. P. S. Augustin, Valladolid, 1666, “Al 
Iilmo. y Rmo. Sr. D. Gonzalo Bravo de Graxera, Obispo de Palencia, Conde de 
Pernia, del Consejo de su Magestad, etc.” Ap. Mariano Alcocer y Martinez, 
Catdlogo razonado de obras impresas en Valladolid, 1481-1880, Valladolid, 1926, 
pdg. 348. Tras este dato que el azar me da, busco en Vicente de la Fuente, Historia 
eclesidstica de Espafia, Madrid, 1875, V, 436, donde trae la lista de los obispos de 
Palencia; “1666.—Gonzalo Bravo Grajera, obispo de Palencia: 1672.” Luego 
pedi a mi amigo y colega D. Manuel Mufioz Cortés que me buscase los datos del 
nacimiento de Graxera en el Teatro clerical apostélico y secular de las Iglesias 
Catedrales de Espafia . . . por el Dr. D. Pedro Fernandez del Pulgar... , 
Madrid, 1680, que dedica tres voliimenes a Palencia. El Sr. Mufioz Cortés, a 
quien agradezco la ayuda, me comunica los datos, que aparecen en el Tomo 2-3, 
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dad, que mantiene polémicameprte un criterio etimologista para la 
ortograffa contrapuesto razonadamente al fonético de Correas, 
concede con ese criterio que c y z, como 7-y,'* son iguales en la pro- 
nunciaci6n, pero defiende su distincién en la escritura. Bravo era 
pues tan ajeno a la dualidad fonemdtica de c-z como Correas, tanto 
en su prdctica personal como en la que ofa en su alrededor; si hubiera 
percibido su diferenciacién “en castellano” (aparte su incumpli- 
miento regional o en todas partes frecuente), no habria dejado de 
esgrimirlo contra Correas. Para Bravo Graxera la identidad 
fonética z2 = c noera un vicio de algunos, sino uso propio de la lengua. 
E] sabe muy bien que hay confusiones e igualaciones regionales de 
dos sonidos que el idioma espafiol diferencia, y justamente los aduce 
contra Correas para alegar que en esas regiones no seria buena regla 


Libro III, pag. 296; “Gonzalo Bravo Graxera. Fué natural de la Villa de Arroyo 
de San Servando en la Provincia de Leén, en Extremadura Estuvo de 
Fiscal en Murcia, después en Palermo, Obispo de Palencia desde 1663.” Des- 
pués “la Magestad de Felipe IV le presenté en el Obispado de Coria.” Y el Sr. 
Mufioz Cortés, extremefio é] mismo, me agrega los datos necesarios de que Arroyo 
de San Serv4n es un pueblo de la provincia actual de Badajoz, no lejos de Coria, 
y sin duda es éste el lugar de nacimiento, pues Ferndndez del Pulgar, al hablar del 
traslado de Graxera a Coria, dice: “por una parte se inclinaba a Coria, por ser 
cerca de su patria.”” El] mismo Mufioz Cortés me aclara que en la divisién entre 
la Extremadura leonesa y la castellana que, segin Menéndez Pidal, sigue la linea 
de la calzada de Mérida, Arroyo de San Servan cae al Oeste de esa linea. 

Bravo Graxera quiso “moderar” la ortografia estrictamente fonética que 
Correas proponia: Breve discurso en que se modera la nueva orthographia de Espajia, 
Madrid, 1634. (8°-4 hojas preliminares + 22 pags. dobles. Reproducido en La 
Vifiaza, Bibl. Filol. Esp. cols. 1253-1264). Tras las 4 hojas preliminares el texto 
lleva este titulo: Modérase la nueva orthographia de Espafia. La doctrina orto- 
grdfica de Graxera, etimologista y no fonética, pesé6 mucho en la de la Academia 
que reproduce sus mismas razones en el Diccionario de Autoridades, Discurso pro- 
emial de la orthographia. Ver nuestra nota 62. 

6 Que se escriba Hyppotheca y no Ipoteca, aunque suenan igual, por respeto a 
su origen, col. 1255: Debe usarse la y para manifestar el origen, aunque la i “la 
puede suplir” sin diferencia fonética; lo mismo pasa con la z y la c: “Y débese ad- 
vertir que no de valde los Antiguos en el Abecedario Espafiol, que tomaron del 
Latino, pusieron después de las letras Latinas con que hablamos, dos letras 
Griegas, por parecerles convenientes para poder usar de las palabras que de la 
lengua Griega se avian de comunicar a la nuestra, como son y, z, ensefiando en esto 
que, aunque las Latinas 7, c lo podian suplir, no era bien usar dellas, sino que las 
Griegas sefialassen en el vocablo el origen: como en las palabras Martyr, Etymolo- 
gia, en las cuales esta y psilon, con que siempre se han escrito, no asiste con di- 
ferencia a la i Latina. Y todavia no esté ociosa en ellas, pues sefiala como con 
el dedo que estas vozes proceden del griego, en donde le prodrdé averiguar su 
propia significancién” (col. 1258). 
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de ortografia escribir como se pronuncia; pero no son como la 
igualdad c = z.” 

La oposicién entre Correas y Bravo Graxera de un lado, y Mateo 
Alemadn, Covarrubias, Ximénez Patén, J. P. Bonet y N. Davila, del 
otro, tiene explicacién geogrdéfica. Los dos primeros eran de la gran 
zona leonesa, que en el uso del castellano se agrupaba con Castilla la 
Vieja: Correas, natural de Jaraiz, al Norte de Caceres y catedratico 
en Salamanca; Graxera, de Arroyo de San Servan, en Badajoz; los 
demas eran de Castilla la Nueva o de sus prolongaciones meridio- 
nales (Madrid, Toledo, Guadalajara, Murcia, Sevilla).'* Castilla la 
Vieja ya habia igualado las parejas b-v, s-ss, j-x y z-c en el siglo ante- 
rior. Reduciéndonos a la z-c, la escritura tan fonética de Santa 
Teresa, por ejemplo, no las diferencia, y Fray Juan de Cérdoba, 
hablando de las diferencias de pronunciar entre los Castellanos 
Viejos y los Nuevos o toledanos, dice en 1578 inequivocamente que 
“los de Castilla la Vieja dizen hacer, y en Toledo hazer.’””*® Podemos 
pues creer a los informantes “toledanos”’ que c y z eran diferentes, 
aunque con diferencia escasa y caduca, y al mismo tiempo creer a 
los salmantinos que c y z eran iguales: los salmantinos, aunque las 
percibfan, no entend{fan las diferencias de los otros como dualidad 
c-z, sino como variedades de la tinica z*°. Ahora bien: el famoso 


catedratico Gonzalo Correas y el Lieenciado y distinguido caballero 
Gonzalo Bravo Graxera no eran de pronunciaci6n plebeya, ni torpes 
o distraidos que, sin especial motivo, erraran en esto. Tampoco 
era Salamanca un aislado rinc6n dialectal, sino la ciudad universi- 


17“Nuestra lengua Castellana en unas Provincias se pronuncia con mayor 
boato, en otras mds concissamente, i seria fuera de toda raz6n que los naturales de 
cada Provincia mudassen la lengua en lo escrito por irla mudando en lo pronuncia- 
do. La Italiana se pronuncia de una manera en Toscana, de otra en el Ginove- 
sado, de otra en Ndpoles: la Francesa, de una manera en Gascufia, de otra en 
Orliens. Estos son defectos que van con las inclinaciones humanas, i no han de 
ser las imperfecciones de la Orthographia. Entre nosotros ai Naciones enteras 
que comtinmente pronuncian haciendo la b, vilav,b. Otras hacen la ¢, s, la s, c, 
ino seria raz6n escribir como pronuncian, pues se desvia de la propriedad de aquella 
pronunciacién” (col. 1259). La ortografia del Discurso, hacer por hazer, etc., 
est4 sin duda infielmente transcrita por el amanuense de La Vifiaza. 

18 Bonet era aragonés, agrupado con Castilla la Vieja mds que con la Nueva en 
la pronunciacién del Castellano; pero habia naturalizado del todo su pronuncia- 
cién en Madrid. En su extraordinario libro no hay un sélo detalle fonético que 
no pertenezca a la pronunciacién llamada toledana. 

19 Arte de la lengua zapoteca, México, 1578, fol. 68v°. 

2° Correas, Ortografia, 27: la z “la pronuncian kon alguna diferenzia diversas 
provinzias i personas ;”’ en donde hemos de admitir la probabilidad de que Correas 
involucrara reales variedades regionales de una z, c nica con los restos de dis- 
tinci6én denunciados por Bonet. 
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taria mds concurrida de estudiantes y maestros de todas las regiones, 
y por lo tanto no sélo un excelente lugar de observacién para las 
costumbres espafiolas, sino un muy importante centro nivelador de 
la lengua. Por lo tanto, el hecho de que Correas, en aquella reunién 
de espafioles cultos que formaba Salamanca, dijera desde sus libros 
doctrinales una y otra vez y en tono de burla y polémica que no 
existia diferencia alguna entre c y z, y el que su oponente ortogrdfico, 
también leonés, no le contradijera en esto, atestigua para la igua- 
lacién c-z un uso mayor, casi de generalidad si ponemos entre parén- 
tesis prdcticas distinguidoras de ciertas ‘‘provinzias i personas,’”’ que 
serfan cada vez mds raras y en seguida abandonadas. Bonet tiene 
para nosotros la mdxima autoridad, pero no rectifica a Correas y 
Graxera mas que en el sentido de que éstos, con la visién salmantina, 
se adelantaron un poco a los hechos generales. En suma, las de- 
claraciones de Correas y Graxera, a la vez que testifican la identidad 
de c y z en el Occidente, son contraprueba complementaria de que en 
las regiones de tipo toledano la vieja distinci6n z-c ya era moribuda. 
En el siglo anterior, autores nortefios u occidentales como Cristébal 
de Villal6én, 1558, Antonio de Torquemada, c. 1560, Pedro de Ma- 
dariaga, 1565, que practicaban ellos mismos la igualacién, eran muy 
conscientes de que el espafiol general, de tipo toledano, mantenfa 
regularmente la oposicién c-z. Las rimas de los poetas concuerdan: 
Bosedn, Garcilaso, Cetina, Castillejo, Herrera, no riman z con ¢; 
Cevantes, Lope y Géngora las rima con mucha frecuencia, “‘o mejor, 
no se observa distincién alguna en el particular’ (Cuervo, Rev. 
Hisp., II, 43). No suscribo este extremo en su totalidad, pero lo 
doy por valido en su conjunto. La ortografia también concuerda en 
las fechas, segdn examen de Cuervo, l.c. 

Autores extranjeros rezagados.—En contradiccién con las auto- 
ridades espafiolas citadas (de tipo toledano), hay hacia 1600 dos 
autores extranjeros que repiten para z-¢ los caducados valores c = ts 
yz=ds. Son N. Charpentier, 1596, y H. Doergangk, 1614. Pero 
ambos lo hacen, no describiendo lo que oyen, sino repitiendo lo que 
leen, y muy en especial siguiendo a Juan de Miranda, 1565 (todavia 
en 1660 hard lo mismo C. Lancelot, como veremos, y aun un F. A. 
Alvarado en 1717). 

N. Charpentier, La parfaicte methode pour entendre, escrire et 
parler la lengue Espagnole . . . , Paris, 1596. De laz: 


1 Se publicé6 anénimo. El autor fué bien identificado por Alfred Morel- 
Fatio, Ambrosio de Salazar et étude de V'espagnol en France sous Louis XIII, 
Paris, 1901, pag, 93. N. Charpentier, hijo de otro Jacques Charpentier (profesor 
del Collége de France, y asesino del gran personaje Ramus en la de San Bartolomé) 
fué ajusticiado en Paris en 1597, probablemente por complicidad en algan complot 
hispanéfilo. 
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Elle se doit prononcer comme ds, non comme s ou double ss. Quelques 
Espagnols la prononcent comme ¢, et l’escrivent ainsi, mais cela provient 
d’ ignorance: car pour montrer |’affinité qu’il y a du d avec ceste lettre et 
comme elle s’adioinct le son d’icelle, les Aeoliens changent le 6 en ¢, 
faSodos pour D[t]a6odos, ce que semble[rait_] mesmes imiter les Casti- 
llans, quand ils changent le mot gaudium en gozo, combien que en plu- 
sieurs impressions d’ Espagne on lise gozo par c con cedilla: mais encores pour 
plus grande preuve que le z sone autant que ds, les mesmes Aeoliens 
escrivoient dseés pour feds. (Ap. Gavel, pag. 283, n.) 


De la ¢: 


Le c est de deux sortes, l’un de la fagon du nostre, l’autre avec une apos- 
trophe dessoubs, et se prononce avec un doux sifflement, en mettant le 
bout de la langue entre les dents de devant, et s’appelle c con cedilla, 
c’est-A-dire, avec apostrophe, ou pour mieux dire avec un petit c, et lors 
il ha la mesme force que le z des Italiens, car ce que les Espagnols dicent 
fuerca, ils escrivent forza. (Ap. Gavel, l.c.) 


Lo griego, lo latino y lo moderno, la pronunciacién y sus cambios, 
todo en un mismo plano; y las equivalencias léxicas confundidas con 
las fonéticas: la z es ds, como lo prueban los eolios con su Dseus por 
Zeus y los espafioles con su gozo por gaudium. Y hacen mal los que 
la pronuncian como -s- (que eran los franceses), 0 como ss (segtin 


escribfan los latinos antes de la adopcién de la letra z). Hacen mal 
también algunos espafioles que la pronuncian como su ¢, sin distin- 
guirlas. gY cémo es esa ¢? Igual que la z de los italianos, puesto 
que donde unos dicen fuerca los otros escriben forza. 

Casi todo esto es libresco, resabios de gramiticas castellanas, 
latinas y griegas y de las Osservationi de Juan de Miranda.” La z 
castellana ya no era ds, sino fricativa, como nos han hecho ver Juan 
de la Cuesta, y Juan Lépez de Velasco; la ¢, en cambio, atin era ‘s, 
siyanots. Z yc eran todavia diferentes, pero no como lo habfan 
sido treinta afios atrds, y las terminantes declaraciones de Charpen- 
tier (¢ = ds; ¢ = z ital.) no nos sirven para ver cémo era la pro- 
nunciacién espafiola en 1596, sino s6lo como era cuando se escribie- 
ron los manuales en que Charpentier habia aprendido su espafiol.” 

Henricus Doergangk, Institutiones in linguam Hispanicam .. . , 
Coloniae, 1614, copia a Miranda, 1565, abrevidndolo con algin dafio: 


* La dependencia de Miranda ya la denuncié, con referencia a 17 pasajes, 
Eugenio Mele, Stud. Filol. Mod., 1914, VII, 16. 

23 En cambio vale por informe positivo lo de que “algunos espafioles la pro- 
nuncian como ¢ y la escriben asi, pero eso viene de ignorancia.”” No es probable 
que lo aprendiera de Fray Juan de Cérdoba, 1578 (véase arriba), y, aunque pudo 
haberlo tomado de Juan de la Cuesta o de Velasco, también lo pudo notar él 
mismo o pudieron hacérselo ver algunos espafioles. 
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Doergangk 
Z effertur germanico more et quasi 
ds, ut aspreza, vel ut Italicé duo 
zz, ut alteza, riqueza, dulceza, du- 
reza, vezino, quasi altedsa, aspredsa, 
dulcedsa, duredsa, vedsino, vicinus. 
Et haec est causa quod quae 
Italicé scribuntur unico z pingun- 
tur Hispanicé per ¢ caudatum, ut 
danza, forza Italicé, sed danga, 
fuerca Hispanicé, et sic in caeteris, 


Miranda 


[¢] vale tanto come z in Toscano. 
Si come in questo nome danza e 
forza: se si volessero scrivere in 
Spagnuolo si scrivird cosf, danca e 
fuerca; e marzo in Spagnuolo si 
scrive marco; e la ragione di questa 
differenza é perche la z in Spagnuolo 
ha la forza che due zz in Toscano; 
e come in Spagnuolo non si scriva 
piu di una, per dargli il suo valore 


nam ¢ caudatum hic idem valet ut 
apud Italos unicum z (p. 11). 


hanno fatto questa differenza, che 
la ¢ si pronuntia come una 2z in 
Toscano, e la z si pronuncia come 
due zz; e questo si vede chiaramente 
ne i vocaboli Toscani che sono 
simili a gli Spagnuoli, come in 
dolcezza, durezza, asprezza, altezza, 
richezza, che in Spagnuolo si scri- 
vono con una z, e come due 2z si 
pronuntiano, si come dulceza, du- 
reza, aspereza, alteza, riqueza, la qual 
cosa in danza, che se discrive con 
una 2, non si farebbe, ma bisogna- 
rebbe far danga, e in forza fuerca 
¢ non danza ne fuerza che have- 
rebbe cattivo suono in Spagnuolo 
(Osservationi, p. 3). 


La primera linea de Deorgangk es una extensién del valor de la z 
italiana a la de los alemanes, y el andlisis z = ds no es mds que el que 


por entonces se solia hacer de la z italiana y de la ¢ griega. Todos 
los ejemplos, menos vezino, proceden de Miranda y sélo leyendo a 
Miranda se entiende esa escamoteada “‘causa” de Doergangk de 
por qué donde los italianos ponen una z sola los espafioles ponen ¢.™ 


* La razén de Miranda es de (ficticia) correspondencia ortogrdfica: esp. ¢ = it. 
z;esp.z = ital. zz, que repite en la p. 389; “Della lettera Z. = Laz, come habbiamo 
detto, si pronuntia con gran forza da noi, e non viene mai doppia; anzi 
quelle parole che si scrivono con doppia z da’ Toscani, da’ Castigliani si scrivono 
con una e si proferiscono come quelle parole che hanno due, come habbiamo gid 
detto, in asprezza, durezza, dolcezza ; ma quelle che si scrivono con una da’ Toscani, 
da’ Castigliani si scrivono co’l ¢.” Miranda ya sabfa que la regla no era verda- 
dera, pero ayudaba sin duda. En el primer pasaje citado, habia puesto plaga- 
piazza en todos los lugares que ahora tienen danga-danza, y como el ejemplo con- 
tradecia su propia regla, lo enmienda en una advertencia al final de la tabla de 
materias: “Errore. A carta 8. In tutti gli essempi dove dice piazza, a da dir 
danza ne i Toscani, e ne i Castigliani danga.”’ 
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Doergangk no tenfa a Miranda como modelo tinico, y cuando sigue 
a otro, lo admite tan a ciegas como a Miranda, aunque sean con- 
tradictorios: ‘‘¢ caudatum hic idem valet ut apud Italos unicum z,”’ 
dice el aleman copiando al hispano-italiano, sin recordar que en la 
p4gina 2 ha dicho, copiando de César Oudin, en la edicién latina de 
su Grammaire hecha también en Colonia siete afios antes (Oudin 
se enmendé en la edicién francesa de 1619): ‘“‘¢ caudatum effertur ut 
geminum ss, ut cagar quasi cassar.”” Nebrija, 1503. y Velasco, 1578, 
ya se habfan refdo de tal pronunciacién francesa para el espafiol. 
(Cf. NRFH, 1949, ITI, 41.) 

Antonio de Fabro, 1626," tambfén repite con Juan de Miranda: 
la ¢ como z simple, la z como zz doble en italiano.* Pero a renglén 
seguido, conforme a Franciosini, 1624, afiade que ¢ y z son iguales,”” 
y lo que es mas, en !a Introduction francaise en la langue espagnole, 
siguiendo la tradicién de los manuales de espafiol para franceses, no 
incluye ni la z ni la ¢ entre las letras que tienen pronunciacién dis- 
crepante en uno y otro idioma.”* 

Autores posteriores a 1630.—Después de Correas (1626-1630) 
y de Bravo Graxera (1634) no hay autor alguno que afiada ni quite 
cosa de provecho a nuestro conocimiento de la pronunciacién de 
¢ y 2, ya igualadas desde entonces en una articulaci6én préxima a la 


moderna: fricativa, sorda, dentointerdental o interdental, de aber- 


% Arte para aprender las lenguas italianas, franzeses y espafiolas, compuesta dal 
Reverendo sefior Antonio Fabro, Roma, 1626. Uso la segunda edicién: Gram- 
maire pour aprendre les langues italienne, francoise et espagnole, composée par le 
Reverende Signeur Antoine Fabre. Nouvellement reimprimé et corrigé (par 
Giovanni Dini), Venecia, Guerigli, 1627. (Siguen portadas en italiano y en es- 
pafiol): Arte para aprender las lenguas Italianas, Franzeses y Espaiiolas, Compuesta 
dal Reverendo Sefior Antonio Fabro . . . Nuevamente reimprimida y corregida. 

* En la Breve introduttione italiana nella lingua spagnuola, p. 5: ce, ci “‘vale 
come z, essempio Ciceron, Zizeron, ma quando havera di sotto una picciola virgo- 
letta detta dagli Spagnuoli zediglia, a questo modo ¢, suona come la z in Italiano.” 

27 “Z vale come due zz in Italiano; ma quando si trova congiunta con una di 
queste due vocali e, 7, come ze, zi, si pronuntiara nella medesima maniera come se 
fusse scritto con la lettera c, ce, ci. La medesima z quando 2 congiunta con alcuna 
delle seguenti vocali a, 0, u, come za, zo, zu, non sara differente dalla pronuntia di 
ga, ¢0, cu...” (pdg.6). Igual en la Introducién espajiola en la lengua italiana, 
pag. 8; “z como z y también c como z italiano.” En la tabla final de correspon- 
dencias trae: esp. 2a, ze, zi, 20, 2u = esp. ga, ce, ci, co, cu = ital. za, ze, zi, 20, zu 
(pag. 8). “Le Z [ital.] comme 7'S exemp., prudenza, prudentsa” (p. 1). 

*® Las letras de pronunciacién diferente para franceses y espafioles son b y », 
iguales en espafiol; en espafiol j, ge, gi, z, se pronuncian en la garganta y todas 
iguales ; lJ como li, nn ( =f) como ni (pég. 2). En las pags. 5-6 afiade que en 
espafiol a, d, e, f, l, m, n, 0, p, r, 8, t, u, “tutte si proferiscono all’Italiana” ; b como 
»v; ch como ci italiano; ge, gi, j, z, “come nella Fiorentina sce, sci’’ ; “x, come g et j, 
luogo manco aspirato” ; ll como gli, % como gn. 
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tura cada vez mds alargada (ciceante, no siseante). Unos las igua- 
lan, y en esto valen como confirmadores; otros se esfuerzan por 
distinguirlas todavia durante un siglo, pero con tan mal casadas 
razones (ya repitiendo de manual en manual distinciones caducadas 
en el siglo XVI, ya acudiendo a la etimologia y a la morfolog{a para 
distinguir, por no saber qué hacerse con la pronunciacién), que nos 
dejan bien convencidos de la inanidad de sus distinciones y de la 
propia incompetencia fonética. Confirman explficitamente a Cor- 
reas y Bravo, dando ¢ y z por de pronunciacidn idéntica, el italiano 
Lorenzo Franciosini, 1624 (aunque bien podemos entender que 
Franciosini anulara para el aprendizaje de extranjeros una diferencia 
que segtiin Bonet era escasa y caduca),”* los holandeses Karl van Mul- 
ler, 1636, y Arnaldo de la Porte, 1659, el madrilefio en Copenhague 
Carlos Rodriguez, 1662, y el navarro, obispo y virrey en Nueva 
Espafia, Juan de Palafox y Mendoza, 1662, que no hallan diferencia 
alguna ni en su pronunciacién ni en su empleo ortografico;*® los 


2° “Stando la zeta con alguna di queste tre vocali a, 0, u, non fard in lettura ne 
in pronunzia, differente da ¢a, ¢o, ¢u’’ (Grammatica spagnuola ed. Italiana, Venecia, 
1624, cap. I). Tambien el hablar de z con a, 0, u, cosa nueva en aquellos tiempos, 
denuncia la identidad fonética aleanzada por z y ¢, desde entonces ya usadas 
alternativamente segin la vocal que siguiera: za, zo, zu, ce, ci, aunque la imprenta 
intentaba, con errores frecuentisimos, seguir usando la antigua ortografia. 

»” Linguae hispanicae compendiosa institutio, auctore Carolo Mulerio, Leyden, 
1636: “‘z pronunciatur quasig. Unde indiferenter scribitur razén et ragor.”” Van 
Muller era de la tradicién francesa que facilitaba el aprendizaje del espafiol dando 
¢ como 8, & la francesa: “‘bonanga, cocobra, currén tanquam bonansa, sosobra, sur- 
rén” (Ap. La Vifiaza, 363 y 362). Arnaldo de la Porte, Spaenschen grammatica, 
Antwerpen, 1659: “z wordt gepronuncieert gelyck ¢, vaeromme sy oock indifferent 
geschreven wordt” (pég. 1). Lag = ce, ci (loc. cit.); no dice més. Carlos Rodri- 
guez, Linguae Hispanicae Compendium, Copenhague, 1662: “Z pronunciatur ut 
¢, et promiscue scribitur, ut hagafia, hazafia’’ (Ap. La Vifiaza, col. 577). Breve 
tratado de escrivir bien y de la perfecta ortographia por el illustrissimo y reveran- 
dissimo Sefior D. Juan pe Patarox Y Menpoza, Obispo de Osma, del Consejo 
del Rey Nuestro Sefior. En Madrid, por Maria de Quifiones, Afio 1662. El] autor 
habia muerto en 1659 ; la dedicatoria esté firmada en 1654. Palafox es un etimolo- 
gista que sigue muy de cerca las doctrinas, los razonamientos y hasta los ejemplos 
del en seguida obispo de Palencia D. Gonzalo Bravo Graxera; hasta tiene un 
ataque a la ortografia de Correas. No hay en Palafox sospecha alguna de que sean 
difcrentes b-v, c-z nij, g-z. Como la z y la ¢ suenan igualmente, Palafox prefiere 
escribir z por ser mAs complicado poner la cedilla a la c, aunque bien esté también 
escribir ¢: “y también siempre que a la c se siguen las vocales a, 0, u y se quiere 
pronunciar como z, puede ponerse esta z Griega, porque entonces, si no se pusiesse 
zoccon ¢edilla o virgula abaxo, era forgoso que no se pronunciasse como se dessea 
. . . Y assi siempre que se necessita de poner c con cedilla o virgula, se puede 
poner la z como zarazas, Zaragoza, zaratén, porque se escusa la molestia de poner 
la c y su virgula, que es menos expediente para la facilidad y brevedad del escrivir 
que no la z, sino la c sin virgula, porque significa [asi dice siempre en vez de suena ] 
todo lo bastante con esso, como dize, diziendo, hace, haciendo.” Pags. 75-77. 





Re ee el 
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franceses Jean Doujat, 1644, seguidor de Oudin con bastante 
personalidad, y el Sieur de Ferrus, 1680, quien, ademas de igualar 
sin reservas la ¢ con la z, califica de vulgar y no castellano el seseo y 
describe satisfactoriamente la ¢-z como interdental: ‘‘abriendo un 
poco la boca y apretando la punta de la lengua entre los dientes”’ ;** 
el espafiol en Bruselas Francisco Sobrino, aprovechado apropiador 
de Cesar Oudin, a quien reproduce al pie de la letra, incluso con una 
salvedad sobre la pronunciacién de la z, y que por eso no tiene valor 
alguno;* el francés M. de Maunory, 1701, que, sin pararse en barras, 
no solo iguala la ¢ con la z, sino ambas con la s, a la francesa, y 


31 Sieur de Ferrus, Nouvelle grammaire espagnole, Amsterdam, 1680: “Ca, co, 
cu, regoivent au bas une virgule ¢a, ¢o, cu, que les Espagnols appellent cedilla, et 
quand elle y est il faut le prononcer doucement, comme s’il étoit devant EZ et J, 
c’est a dire, comme s’il étoit écrit par un s, qui est la prononciation vulgaire; mais 
les veritables Castillans prononcent ce ¢ avec la cedille, en ouvrant tant soit peu la 
bouche et pressant le bout de la langue entre les dents” (pag. 4). “‘La lettre z se 
prononce comme le ¢ avec la cedille (p4g. 7). Al acusar de vulgar la igualacién 
c = s Sieur Ferrus no piensa tanto en los andaluces cuanto en la tradicién francesa 
de hacerlo al hablar espajiol, condenada por los gramdticos espafioles desde Ne- 
brija.—Jean Doujat, autor probable de la anonima Grammaire espagnole abrégée, 
Paris, 1 644, sigue a Oudin en la caracterizacidn de la ce, ci, ¢: “il le faut prononcer 
un peu plus gras que le nostre”’ (p. 2). “Z ala mesme prononciation que c avec la 
cedille . . .” (p. 9). 

® Nouvelle grammaire espagnole, mise en bon ordre et expliquée en Francois. 
Par le Sieur Francisco Sobrino, Maitre de la Langue Espagnole en cette cour de 
Brusselles. Brusselles, Francois Foppens, 1697. Yo he podido consultar la 
cuarta edicién de Francois Foppens, 1738. “La seconde est le ¢, appellé en es- 
pagnol ¢ con cedilla, qui ne se met que devant a, o, et u, et vaut autant que la c 
ordinaire mis devant e et 7, et se prononce [Oudin: avec la langue grasse que nous 
disons] en grassayant, et non pas si rudement que |’s, encore que en Francois 
[Oudin: en nostre Langue] il se prononce de méme [Oudin mesme] comme nous 
voyons en ces mots Francois, scavoir et les autres [Oudin: et autres] dans lecquels 
[Oudin: esquels] le dit ¢ vaut s, et ceux la se trompent [Oudin: ef se trompent 
ceux ] qui en escrivant en espagnol mettent ledit ¢ devant e ou 7, ot il est superfiu.”’ 
De Oudin manejo la edicién de Rouen, 1651, p. 3. “La derniere est z, qui quel- 
quefois se prononce plus rudement que le ¢, mais le plus souvent elle a le méme 
[Oudin: mesme] son, car j’ai [Oudin: 7’ay] va [Oudin: veu] bien souvent écrit 
(Ourdin : escrit]] hacer pour hazer, liengo pour lienzo, bago substantif que signifie la 
ratte, ou baco adjectif qui veut dire bis, comme pan bago pain bis; je l’ai va [Oudin: 
ie l’ay vue] écrit vazo, mettant |’» pour b et le z pour ¢, et si on le considere dans 
les dictions qui se terminent par ledit z, on trouvera qu’il ne differe gueres de |’s 
finale, hormis qu’il se prononce avec un accent [Oudin : avec accent] grave ; et pour 
preuve de cette ressemblance [Oudin: affinité], voiez [Oudin : voyez ] Covarruvias 
en son Tesoro, qui renvoie [Oudin: renvoye] au ¢ les dictions qui commencent 
par z’”’ Sobrino, pég. 7, Oudin, 1651, p. 7. W.I. Knapp, Concise Bibliography of 
Spanish Grammars and Dictionaries, 1490-1780, Boston, 1884, pag. 5, ya dice 
atinadamente de la Grammaire de Sobrino: “A wholesale appropriation of Oudin’s 
grammar with only orthographical and a few verbal changes.” El texto de 
Oudin viene asi desde la edicién de 1619. 
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segin la vieja tradicién de gramdticas espafioles para franceses;* 
el capitin John Stevens, 1706, que iguala ‘“exactamente”’ ¢ con z lo 
mismo que b con », y repite la igualdad c = z cuatro veces mds; por 
iltimo, la Real Academia Espafiola, 1726, que destierra la ¢ del uso 
espafiol y fija la alternancia c-z segtin la vocal que siga: za, ce, ct, zo, 
zu, practica que desde entonces se mantiene general. Afiddanse el 


33 Grammaire et dictionaire francois et espagnol. Nouvellement composez par 
Monsieur de Maunory, suivant l’usage de la Cour d’Espagne, Paris, chez la veuve 
Claude Barbin, 1701. “Le c ne differencie point du nétre, non pas méme quand 
on met un tiret dessous que les espagnols appellent cedilla, a fin de lui faire prendre 
le son de |’s [ce, ci = ¢ = 8, como en francés]; il est vrai qu’il ne se prononce pas 
si ferme qu’en Frangois, sur tout quand il y en a deux, comme en accessoire, ac- 
cessorio, qui se prononce comme s’il étoit écrit acegorio [es decir, que no se pronun- 
ciaba la doble cc]; succes sucego, quoi qu’on |’ecrive successo” (pig. 4). “L’s es 
comme le ¢ avec le tiret dessous. . . .” (pdg. 6). “Le z a la méme terminaison 
[léase : prononciation ] que le c avec un tiret dessous, ainsi la prononciation est plus 
rude que celle de notre z; exemple, zorra, renard, se prononce comme s’il étoit 
écrit corra; roza [sic], rose, se prononce comme roga; prezidir [sic] presider, se 
prononce precidir, et ainsi de tout le reste; si vrai qu’on met indifferemment le z, 
I’s et le ¢ avec une virgule dessous dans la plupart des mots Espagnols’” (pags. 
9-10). Esto habria tenido algtin sentido si Maunory hubiera querido darnos 
noticia de la pronunciacién de Sevilla y su regién, con su ceceo ristico, su seseo 
urbano y sus muchas personas vacilantes; referido a la Corte de Espafia, no es 
mds que ignorancia. Como otras gramdticas para franceses desde el siglo XVI, 
no hace mds que dar por buenas para el espafiol las condiciones francesas, afia- 
diendo también, como ya lo hizo Oudin, la igualdad z = ¢. 

* Captain John Stevens, A New Spanish Dictionary, London, 1706. En las 
advertencias que siguen al Prefacio: “B and V consonant being pronounc’d ex- 
actly alike, whatsoever words are not to be found under the one of them, must be 
look’d for under the other. The same ist to be observ’d betwixt the ¢ and z, they 
being both sounded alike, as well as the other two.” En la letra C: La ¢ “‘is 
pronoune’d likeaz .. . ¢arcga, cocobra, cumo pronounc’d like zarza, zozobra, zumo. 
[C’] Before e and i it is always pronounced as z.” En la letra Z: “This letter in 
Spanish serves no otherwise than the C call’d cedilla, and therefore they are gener- 
ally indifferently us’d, and most words that begin with the one may be begun with 
the other. In Spanish this letter has no harsness, but is rather softer than the s.” 
En la Spanish Grammar que adjunta al Dictionary (p4g. 5): “‘Z, in Spanish call’d 
zeta, is pronounc’d very soft, without any of the harsness wee give in English, and 
has the very same sound as the ¢ call’d in Spanish C cedilla, which is sweeter than 
the S.” Stevens aprovecha sobre todo al francés Cesar Oudin, (desde 1619), de 
quien saca el rasgo impresionista de que la ¢ espafiola no tiene la rudeza de la ce, ci 
inglesa (francesa, dice Oudin). Stevens copia y no observa (parece que nunca 
estuvo en Espafia). Siendo entonces nuestra z, c igual que la th inglesa de thing, no 
lo dice. 

% Discurso proemial de la orthographia de la lengua castellana; es el tercero de 
los discursos puestos delante del Diccionario de Autoridades, 1726. La Orthographta 
fué publicada luego independientemente varias veces desde 1741. La Academia 
primitiva, como excepcién al reparto mecdnico za, ce, ci, zo, zu, extiende la orto- 
grafia ze, zi a algunas palabras griegas y ardbigas, pero ni siquiera abriga aqui la 
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aragonés en Madrid Joseph de Casanova, 1650, el inglés James 
Howell, 1662, el vizcafno Matienzo, 1663, el espafiol Francisco 
Sobrino, 1697, y el sevillano en Londres Félix Antonio Alvarado, 
1719, quienes, lo mismo que la Academia, igualan generalmente 


sospecha de que en lo antiguo ¢ y z tuvieran pronunciaciones diferentes ; el escribir 
zelo y no celo era como escribir orthographia y no ortografia: “En lo antiguo se usé 
mucho de la ¢, porque la z se reputaba por letra extrafia y propria de los vocablos 
Griegos y Ardbigos. . . .” Son dos letras para un mismo fonema (“una letra di- 
ferentemente figurada,’’ ‘‘no ser en la sustancia dos letras diversas’’), y lo mejor es 
“retener la z y no usar de la ¢,”’ “porque haviéndose inventado la ¢ Gnicamente para 
suplir el defecto de la combinacién del ce, ci en las tres vocales a, 0, u, a fin de 
pronunciar ¢a, ¢o, gu en lugar de ca, co, cu, lograndose esto mismo, y con la misma 
igualdad y blandura el dia de hoy con la z, realmente se puede reputar por supér- 
flua la ¢, tanto mds no sirviendo para las voces Griegas y Ardbigas, por deberse 
escribir con z, como zelo, zodiaco, zizafia, etc.’’ Eliminada la ¢, el uso de c y z se debe 
regir por la etimologia y derivacién, sin que tenga que ver aqui nada la pronuncia- 
cién, porque es igual para la una y la otra: “Pero se debe notar que la z no se 
debe conservar en las palabras derivadas de la Lengua Latina en cuyos primitivos 
se halla final quando el Latin en los plurales y derivados la muda en c, como en 
estas: Paz, Vez, Feliz, Voz, Luz, escribiendo Pazes, Vezes, Felizes, Vozes, Luzes, 
porque, aunque sea regla orthogrdphica que los derivados retengan el origen de sus 
primitivos, esto se debe entender y observar en aquellos en quienes se considerare 
raz6n manifiesta para que la retenga, como en Reloz, Balax, Boz, \as cuales se 
deben escribir con z y no con g 0 j, diciendo Relozes, Balaxes Boxes [otro involun- 
tario testimonio de la igualdad fonética de z-j, pues Relor habia hecho su plural 
hasta 1600 reloges, y la -¢ no era mds que el ensordecimiento de una primitiva -g 
final]; pero no cuando se hallare inconveniente y perjuicio en su execucién, como 
le hai en ir contra el estilo y fuentes Latinas de donde proceden; y escribiendo el 
Latino Paces, Veces, Felices, Voces, Luces con c, pretender escribirlas en Castellano 
con z es invertir el méthodo sin necessidad, y aun contra toda razén, porque no 
s6lo comprehende a los plurales de estas palabras, sino a sus derivados, que todos 
en sus rafices tienen c y no z, como Pacifico, Vicissitud, Felicidad, Vocear, Lucimien- 
to” (§§ 31 y 32). En el Dicc. Aut., letra C, las mismas manifestaciones: ¢ (en 
¢a, ¢0, gu) igual que c (ce, ct) y ambas igual que la z: “la qual [¢, c] entre los Caste- 
llanos se pronuncia generalmente del mismo modo que la z y sin la menor distin- 
cién.” Aqui afiade la Academia una descripcién de la C: ““Prontinciase esta letra 
con alguna fuerza, echando el aliento y abriendo al mismo tiempo un poco los 
dientes, a los que se hiere con la lengua.” Una fricativa interdental, al parecer. 
Pero no; eso dice la Academia de la c en ca, co, cu, y afiade: “antes de las dos vo- 
cales e, i, como en Celeste, ceder, cirio civil, se pronuncia blandamente cerrando un 
poco los dientes, y llegando a ellos con la punta de la lengua.” Cerrando los 
dientes; de seguro que el Académico redactor no miré a los dientes de ningin 
castellano para enterarse, sino a las pdéginas marchitas de los ortégrafos antiguos, 
casi seguro las de Juan Lépez de Velasco, en este y en otros casos. En la letra Z 
insiste : “‘se ha subtituido en lugar de la ¢edilla antigua espafiola, por ser la misma 
la pronunciacién y por las demds razones que se dicen en el Discurso Proemial de 
la Orthographia en este Diccionario.” Y de pronto, a continuacién, contra toda 
su doctrina y su practica, la Academia hace a la c y a la z diferentes. Véase 
adelante. 
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c y z, aunque de pronto, en algtn pasaje, las hacen diferentes con 
palabras prestadas sin advertir la contradiccién; los estudiamos mas 
adelante en su orden cronolégico. 

Se esfuerzan por ver diferencia entre ¢ y z, pero s6élo por rumiar 
libros del pasado, aparte el murciano Francisco Cascales (T'ablas 
poéticas, 1604; Cartas filolégicas, 1634), enemigo valiente de toda 
innovacién en literatura, en lengua y en su ensefianza, mantenedor 
en uno y otro campo de las doctrinas y preceptos heredados, en fin, 
tratadista libresco y reaccionario, que desde Cuervo ha gozado en 
estos estudios modernos de reconstrucci6n fonética de una atencién 
inmerecida y de una reputacién gratuita,** aparte Cascales, un buen 
lote de espafioles y de extranjeros, cuyas noticias sometemos aqui 
a critica: 

1631. El canénigo sevillano Juan de Robles, El culto sevillano.” 
Robles protesta malhumorado contra las igualaciones de Correas 
(x = j,g; 2 = z,c, ¢ y k = c, g) en nombre de un doble principio 
general: primero que la pronunciacién buena es sélo la de los es- 
pecialistas,** y segundo que la direccién de autoridad es de la letra 


* Francisco Cascales afirma que z y ¢ son diferentes aunque no intenta explicar 
en qué lo sean. Tambien eran para Cascales diferentes, pues lo lefa en Nebrija, 
las parejas s-ss, j-x y b-v, sin que tampoco diga en qué lo eran (excepto para j-2), 


sino que los poetas toscanos, de mejor oido que los nuestros, hacian estas distin- 
ciones. “Este es mi sentimiento, conformandome con los Toscanos. Tengamos 
empacho nosotros de tener tan ristico ofido, que no hallamos en los ejemplos 
dichos la diferencia que ellos.”” Cartas fil., ed. Clas. Cast., Madrid, 1940, II, 86. 
Los poetas espafioles eran de “ofido tan boto que apenas sienten las dichas dife- 
rencias” (ibid., 78). La carta de la pronunciacién est4 escrita hacia 1627 (a 
Nicolés Davila), de modo que la pronunciacién de z y ¢ bien podia ser atin dife- 
rente tanto en Murcia como en Madrid, pues Bonet lo atestigua en Madrid en 
1620 y Correas concede en 1626 que la z tiene distinta pronunciacién en algunas 
provincias y personas. No digo, pues, que la realidad no se conformaba con la 
declaracién de Cascales, sino que Cascales hacia sus afirmaciones sin tener en 
cuenta la pronunciacién real. El repetia con énfasis de d6mine dogmAtico todo 
lo que sus autoridades (en este caso Nebrija) habian dicho. Por eso digo, en mi 
lista de autores que afirman la diferencia ¢-z contra los hechos, “aparte Cascales,” 
porque en la Murcia de 1627, aunque bien podian diferenciarlas de verdad, no 
debemos apoyarnos en Cascales para saberlo. Ya hemos visto que su corresponsal 
y coterrdneo Nicol4s Davila le rechaza las diferencias s-ss y j-z, pero mantiene 
la de z-c. , 

*7 Ms. de 1631, editado por la Soc. Bibliéf. And., Sevilla, 1883. Trata de la 
ortografia el Didlogo V, pags. 283-346; de la z y de ¢, en las pags. 308-311. 

38 “‘Licenciado.—Pues asentado esto, quedardé liquido que la pronunciacién 
se reduce a solas las personas que saben qué es hablar y cémo se ha de hablar, y 
tratan de ejercitarlo por particular profesién. Y luego se ha de pedir disposicién en 
ellas de agilidad natural de lengua, y luego curiosidad y cuidado y atencién en la 
ocasién del actual ejercicio” (p. 288). E] maestro debe conocer “las diferencias 
del pueblo comin y los politicos y doctos” (p. 290). 
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al sonido.*® §i la ortografia de Correas unifica en z la z, la¢ y lac 
de ce, ci, Robles condena: “Todo lo cual es fundado en engajfio, 
porque es falso decir ni entender que en el ABC hay dos letras que 
sean tan conformes en el sonido, que pueda la una dellas servir por 
ambas sin defecto ninguno” (p. 308). Puesto que en la escritura 
hay una 2, unac, y una ¢, seguro que les corresponden sonidos no del 
todo iguales, de modo que para Robles no sélo tienen pronunciacién 
diferente la ¢ y la z, cosa que habfa sido verdadera hasta hacia poco 
tiempo, sino que también la tienen la c de ce, ci y la ¢ de ¢a, ¢o, cu, y 
hasta la misma c segtin le siga la vocal e o la vocal 7: 


Y es ciertisimo que la lengua se pone en diferentes lugares para decir cielo, 
celos, y zelo, y ¢arca y zambra, y obra con diversos modos: porque la ci se 
pronuncia en el nacimiento de los dientes superiores con un silbo muy 
sutil; y la ce con menos sutil, y que sale algo del aire a fuera de los dientes; 
y carga se pronuncia poniéndose la lengua en los mismos dientes, echando 
por los lados dellos mds aire, que causa el ceceo, que en la cedilla es propio 
y en los demas vicioso; y la z se pronuncia pegdndose la lengua al cielo de 
la boca, con sonido fuerte al desplegarse (pags. 309-310; desplegarse proba- 
ble pero no segura errata por despegarse). 


Hay que dar pues a cada letra “‘su’”’ sonido “como a cielo, el suave, a 
zelo el fuerte, a carca dspero, y asi de los demds”’ (p. 310). 


La fonética moderna encuentra, en efecto, cierta diferencia 
topogrdfica, por ejemplo, entre las jotas de jira, justo y jueves, pero 
no podemos admirar a Juan de Robles por haberse anticipado unos 
siglos a las comprobaciones de la fonética llamada experimental. 
Las diferencias que reparte entre ci, ce y ¢a son antojadizas; la 


descripcién de la z como palatal de contacto (esto es, africada, ya 
que una oclusiva serfa atin mds inconcebible), disparatada. En 


** Contra el principio inverso, “escribir como se pronuncia,” hasta entonces 
vélido. Explicitamente opone Robles a la ortografia fonética de Correas otra 
basada en ‘‘dos cosas, raz6én y uso”’ (p. 294) ; “la razén, que nace de la etimologia, 
que es la que busca el origen de los vocablos,” y asi se ha de escribir philosophia y 
no filosofia, “‘porque la razén pide que sea con las mismas [letras ] que los vocablos 
que los engendraron, para que vayan siempre conservando la memoria de su 
nacimiento y de sus progenitores” (p. 295). El uso se ha de atender sélo cuando 
falta la etimologia, y a veces moderdndola un poco: ‘‘mas en faltando [la etimolo- 
gia] entra luego, como interpretando o supliendo la falta, 0 acomodando o mo- 
derando el rigor de la etimologia, el uso, fortificado con la antigiiedad y prescrip- 
cién larga que tiene de su naturaleza adquirir alguna jurisdiccién, aunque siempre 
con algo de violencia y tiranfa” (p. 298). Ya sabe Robles que el tiempo con su 
correr introduce usos nuevos; “pero yo tengo para mi . . . que cada y cuando que 
la mudanza que el uso introdujese perjudica a la significacién del vocablo, qui- 
tandola totalmente o haciéndola equivoca o menoscabdndola, no es tolerable” 
(p. 299). En suma una actitud ortogrdfica erudita, contraria a toda la tradicién 
espafiola anterior, aunque, en adelante ser4 la que prevalecerd. 
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estas atribuciones se pueden rastrear reminicencias de las descrip. 
ciones legftimas de Nebrija y de Lépez de Velasco, entre sf ya muy 
diferentes, pero estén distribufdas al azar. En suma, aunque en 
algunas partes de Espafia todavia no se habria perdido del todo en 
1631 la moribunda distincién c-z, las noticias de Juan de Robles no 
guardan relacién alguna con esa probable prdctica y son sélo 
producto de sus prejuicios, meras invenciones. 

1640. Damian de la Redonda, maestro de escuela de Vallado- 
lid.“° Este castellanc viejo puso en versos chapuceros pasajes del 
andaluz Juan Bautista de Morales, Pronunciaciones generales de la 
lengua, ortografia, etc., Montilla, 1623, aprobacién de 1618; o mejor 
dicho de un hermano de Juan, Christ6ébal Bautista de Morales, 
muerto muchos afios antes y con cuyos apuntes publicé mas tarde 
Juan las Pronunciaciones. Pongo a dos columnas los dos textos: 


D. de la Redonda 
De la C y de sus pronunciaziones. 


Los Bautista de Morales 


De la C y sus pronunciaciones. 


La c, letra consonante, 
que es muda como la b 

en todo tiempo, diré. 

Su sonido acabar4é 

segun la bocal que hiriere, 
esto por cierto, se infiere. 
Este sonido sera 

diferente al pronunzialla. 
Si con cedilla se halla, 

en tal caso el de la zeda 
se le pega algo mas rezio, 
de decir verdad me prezio. 
Muy allegada la lengua 

se pronuncia azia los dientes, 


si es que en ello paras mientes. 


Como ¢a ce ci ¢o ¢u 

que con lae y lai 

no tiene cedilla, allf, 

que en essas dos letras solas, 
sin coma diré ¢e ¢i, 

y ass{i es escussado, aquf. 

En las otras tres vocales, 
herir4 mds blanda mente, 
esto adbierte, diligente. 


La C es letra consonante de las 
mudas, su pronunciacion acaba en 
e, ce; hiriendo a las demds vocales 
tiene diferente sonido, sino es que 
tiene debaxo una vir[g]ulilla o 
coma, en esta forma ¢, que entonces 
siempre tiene uno que es el mesmo 
de la z, algo mds recio, muy allegada 
la lengua a los dientes, como ¢a, 
¢0, ce ci, que con la e ni con lai 
no tiene cedilla, porque si con la 
a, 0, u, no se pone cedilla, no se 
pronunciar4é tan rezio como donde 
la tiene, sino mds blandamente 
assi, ca-co-cu, como se vera en estas 
diciones Cara-col-Corona, cuchara. 


*° Orthografia castellana y pronunciaciones del ABC. En verso a modo de dié- 
logo entre dos nifios de la escuela. . . . Valladolid, 1640. La Vifiaza, Bibliot. Fil. 
cast., articulo 572, copia diez columnas; de ahi tomo mis citas. 
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Como en aquestas diziones, 


de Caracol y dichara [cuchara]} 


adbierte en esto y repara. 
La diferenzia que ay 

del usso della al de z 

por declararte me queda. 

Y es que los nombres que son 
con mas fuerga pronunciados 
con la c serdn nombrados. 
Y los que mas floja mente, 
la z te seruir4, 

y esto perfecto sera. 

Estas dictiones te pongo 
para mas inteligencia, 
éyeme con adbertencia. 
Mira Camora y Cecilia, 
Cerdefia, cerda y cocobra, 
que sin la z se obra. 

Con la z has de nombrar 
Zaqueo, Zebia y hazienda, 
para que mejor se entienda. 
Tiene otra pronunciacion 

la c que es también prestada 
y que no es della originada. 
La qual es quando precede 
h, y tras ella vocal 

que en ella es accidental. 
Como cha che chi cho chu, 
porque si esto no se sigue 
otro sonido apercibe. 
Quando se le sigue u 

la q con ella compara, 

y mucho en esto repara. 
También escriven con ella 
Charidad y cherubin 


y otras muchas a este fin. . . . 


La diferencia que hay del uso della 
a la Z, es que los nombres que con 
fuerga se pronuncian a de ser ¢, y 
los que algo flojamente z, como en 
estos nombres se ve ¢amora, cerda, 
cicilia, gocobra, gcuniga, y con la z, 
zaqueo, zebra, hazienda, zorra, azul. 


Tiene la c otra pronunciacién pres- 
tada, la qual es quando se le sigue 
h, y luego vocal como cha, che, chi, 
cho, chu. (Las inconsistencias orto- 
grdficas pueden ser del escribiente 
del Conde de la Vifiaza, col. 965.) 


La diferencia entre c y z que Morales habfa establecido medio siglo 
atrdés ya tiene graves resabios librescos, que se hardn patentes si 
atendemos a una breve etapa (c. 1570-1590) en la historia del pro- 
ceso fonético que sufre la z antigua desde 2 hasta @. Mientras la z 
habfa sido la correlativa sonora de la ¢ (2-8), y atendiendo a esta 
oposicién de sonoridad-sordez, la ¢ solfa ser caracterizada de mds 
fuerte, la z mds débil (Juan de Valdés, 1534, Giovanni Mario Ales- 
sandri d’Urbino, 1560, Juan de Miranda, 1565). Desde entonces 
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(en el espafiol normal, de tipo toledano; en Castilla la Vieja antes), 
se acelera una evolucién notoria en la z, que como de mas blanda 
articulacién sufre su proceso antes que la c, y es que se hace fricativa 
dental y luego, en algunas partes, ya interdental, z. Esta fricacién 
era larga y rehilada sin perder su sonoridad (como la sonora moderna 
de juzgar, hazme, pero mds larga e intensa en posici6n inicial de 
sflaba), o bien en la pronunciacién de Castilla la Vieja era ya sorda, 
larga y de fuerte presién expiratoria. La caracterizacién que se 
solfa hacer entonces era la inversa que la anterior: la z era més 
fuerte que la ¢. (Villalén, 1558, Anénimo de Lovaina, 1555, Lépez 
de Velasco, 1578, Trenado de Ayll6én, 1598, todos ellos castellanos 
viejos; el sevillano Cristébal de las Casas, 1569, el italiano Argisto 
Guiffredi, 1593, el castellano nuevo Sebastian de Covarrubias, 1611, 
y el aragonés amadrilefiado Juan Pablo Bonet, 1620). Alaz=y 
de espiracién mds fuerte que la ¢ = ‘s, se refiere sin duda las Casas 
(Vocabulario, fol. b 3v0) cuando dice que en italiano “las dos zz tienen 
la pronunciacién como entre la ¢ cedilla y nuestra z ablandandola un 
poco,” y con mucha mas claridad Lépez de Velasco, al describir que, 
si partiendo de la pronunciacién de la ¢, el aliento “se esfuerca y 
adelgazdndose sale con algin zumbido,”’ resulta la z (sonora y frica- 
tiva), y repite: “que adelgazado con fuerga salga con alguna manera 
de zumbido.” (Orthographia, pags. 253 y 74). Cuando la z era 
todavia sonora, aunque ya fricativa, cabia caracterizarla también a 
la antigua, como mds floja que la ¢ (asi Cuesta, 1584), pero en los 
dias de Morales la sonoridad ya se hab{fa perdido de modo que su 
caracterizaci6n (la ¢ “con fuerga” y la z “flojamente’’) ya no tenfa 
justificacién en la prdctica. Pues a este autor ya anticuado en el 
Sur antes de 1618 copia y versifica Damidn de la Redonda en 1640 y 
en Castilla la Vieja, que ya habfa perdido la sonoridad de la z mas 
de un siglo atrds. Sus frases pues no son informativas. 

1650. El aragonés Joseph de Casanova" admite la identidad 
fonética de z y c al hablar de la c: “Lac. . . tiene tres officios, el 
primero propio [ca, co, cu]. . . . El segundo es prestado (como 
también lo es el tercero) y es cuando se pronuncia como la z, ponién- 
dole debaxo una cedilla, como carga, gorrilla, cumaque. . . .”’ (fol. 
6 v°; el oficio tercero es el de la c con h, ch, y en esto sigue fielmente 
a Nebrija, 1492.) Intenta diferenciarlas al hablar de la z: “‘La z 


“| Primera parte del arte de escrivir todas formas de letras. Escrito y tallado por 
el maestro Joseph de Casanova, Notario Apostélico y Examinador de los Maestros 
de dicho arte en la villa de Madrid, Corte de su Magestad, y natural de la villa de 
Magallén, Arcobispado de Zaragoza. . . . En Madrid, por Diego Diaz de la 
Carrera, Afio 1650. 
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ponen muchos en lugar de la c, y al contrario, y para no caer en este 
yerro, se tendré atencién que la z se ha de poner siempre que se 
pronuncia el vocablo con mds detencién y fuerga, como en largueza, 
fortaleza, flaqgueza, y en nombres aumentativos o diminutivos como 
pecadorazo, habladorazo, hombrezillo, rapazillo, y otros” (fol. 8, v°). 
Casanova en 1650, o da por iguales z y c, o las diferencia segtin lo 
habfan hecho los viejos manuales (ver el pasaje anterior) con la 
iltima forma de diferencia que realmente habfan tenido y que 
ya habfan perdido unos decenios atrds, y en Aragén mucho 
antes. Sus noticias son librescas, no de observacién propia. 
Corrilla habfa tenido z 6riginaria; el echar mano de condiciones mor- 
folégicas (“aumentativos y diminutivos’’) prueba que no se podia 
guiar por la diferente pronunciacién. 

1651. El P. Juan Villar, jesufta, de Arjonilla, Jaén, buen ob- 
servador,®” es el ultimo de los excelentes ortélogos de nuestro siglo 
de oro, que resucita (cap. II, pdg. 121) el lema de que “siempre se 
escriva como se pronuncia,” imperante desde Nebrija hasta Correas. 
Su fonetismo ortogrdfico no es, sin embargo, programatico ni de 
cruzada, como el de Correas, y entre sus propias observaciones deja 
deslizar alguna vez ciertas concesiones de cortesfa para los tratadis- 
tas del siglo anterior. Ese es el valor verdadero que tiene en el 
pasaje siguiente lo de “la poca o ninguna diferencia” entre z y c: 


Cap. IV. Cudndo usaremos de la C, quando de la Z, y quando delaQ. .. . 
En lo que est& la dificultad es aueriguar con qué diciones las otras dos 
vocales e, 1, latina o la y griega, ayan de ser heridas con c 0 ceta. Pues 
como toda la dificultad nazca de la poca o ninguna diferencia que ay en 
la pronunciacién, quando se escrive con la una o con la otra, esso mesmo 
da licencia para escrivir con lo que mds presto a la memoria venga: y a lo 
sumo solamente sefialara yo a el uso de la Z el principio de las diciones 
zelo y sus derivados zelar, zeloso, y en el medio quando se escriben plurales 
de nombres que en singular le tuvieron por final, como Cruz, cruzes, luz, 
luzes, voz, vozes, y tambien quando se halla entre dos vocales, como dezir, 
hazer, induzir, &c.; esto es intelligible, y como tal puede guardarse, lo 
demas es adivinar (p4gs. 134-135). 


® Arte de la lengua espafiola reducida a reglas y preceptos de rigurosa gramdtica, 
Valencia, 1651. En las pdgs. 120 a 159 trae un T'ratado de ortografia, dividido en 
breves capitulos que mds bien son pardgrafos. Aunque desde Nebrija hasta Co- 
rreas se describe la v como labiodental (como en efecto lo era entonces), Villar niega 
que sea labiodental (p. 133) ; iguala z, j, y g, cap. VIII; registra la pronunciacién 
de la h procedente de f latina ‘“‘diciendo hago, hiero, hijo, hilo, el cual todavia dura 
y en estos reynos es el mds comin, por lo qual lo deven seguir la ortografia y pro- 
nunciacién ”’(p. 137); trata “De los dafios del zecear y sesear y sus remedios,”’ 
vicios usados “en esta parte occidental de el Andalucia” (cap. XI, pp. 143-145) 
y denuncia la igualacién andaluza de la h con la j (p. 144). 
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Todo el pasaje esta diciendo que para el P. Villar la diferencia no erg 
“poca” sino “ninguna,” lo inico que podfa autorizar escribir con Io 
que més presto a la memoria viniera. El mismo escribe ceta, no 
zeta. Y “a lo sumo” da dos reglas empfricas de justificacién no 
fonética: una, conservar la antigua z en zelo y sus derivados, y otra 
mantenerla en las voces que la tienen por final (cruzes, luzes, vozes), 
Y aqui se alarga (“‘y también’’) en su concesi6n a la z, admitiendo 
que se escriba con z ‘‘quando se halla entre dos vocales,” afiadidura 
que denuncia la misma perplejidad entre su observacién y sus autores 
pasados. Pues si es cierto que la ortografia fonética antigua, desde 
Alfonso X, y mas estrictamente desde Nebrija, escribfa z entre 
vocales conforme a la pronunciacién en palabras como dezir, hazer, 
induzir, en otras muchas se escribia también fonéticamente ¢, 
plaga, caga, decir ‘descender,’ etc. Precisamente por no existir ya 
diferencia en la pronunciacién de la z y la c, recogié el P. Villar esos 
ejemplos en respeto concesivo a sus tratadistas, pero sin compren- 
derlos. Le falté sin duda, como a todos los europeos de su tiempo, 
la idea de la evolucién fonética, que le hubiera permitido dar la razén 
a los clasicos para el siglo anterior sin sentir conflicto alguno con la 
realidad de 1650. 
(Contintia) 
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VARIA 


VALENCIAN MISTERIOS AND MEXICAN MISSIONARY 
PLAYS IN THE EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


In a pleasant discourse delivered before a Valencian audience! Pro- 
fessor Hermenegildo Corbaté who speaks with authority on the early 
Valencian theatre,? raises a new and interesting point—that there may 
be a connection between the Corpus mysteries in Valencia and the 
Mexican missionary plays of the sixteenth century. 

In this matter, however, it is necessary to proceed with caution. 
Any resemblance, for instance, between the Mexican Fin del mundo, 
merely mentioned by Father Sahagtin, and the Catalin Juicio final 
(p. 7) is, of course, entirely hypothetical. It would seem venturesome 
also to speak of “relaciones muy estrechas” between the Cafda de nues- 
tros padres, summarily described by Father Motolinfa, and the Valencian 
Addn y Eva (p. 9), not because the contention is a priori unacceptable, 
but because the record offers no solid basis for a convincing comparison. 
Take, for instance, ‘‘dos detalles que coinciden con los del misterio de 
Valencia. Primero, el que los Angeles mostraran a Addn cémo habfa de 
labrar la tierra, accién que desempefiaba el dngel del llegé en el misterio 
de Addn y Eva’’—but, at any rate, as far as the Valencian text shows 
(p. 110), the angel does no such thing. The second point is that the 
Mexican Adam and Eve sing a song when they leave Paradise and at the 
end of the play, ‘‘versos,”’ says the author, ‘“‘que coinciden con otros versos 
latinos cantados en las escenas correspondientes del misterio valenciano”’ 
(p. 15). That is true, as long as it remains clear that there is no resem- 
blance between the songs. 

Of greater weight, however, is the argument that, both in the Mexican 
Adoracién de los Reyes Magos, as translated from the Nahuatl by Del Paso 
y Troncoso, and in the Valencian Herod play, we find the apocryphal 
miracle of the sower as a part of the Flight to Egypt. In his study of the 
Valencian mysteries Professor Corbaté had correctly connected the ap- 
pearance of this incident with the French Jeu des Trois Rois and had con- 
cluded that the latter, or a similar play, might well be its source. Mr. 
Corbaté, in this case, somewhat overstressed the similarities (p. 63) and a 
recent editor of La Nativité et Le Geu des Trois Roys (Bryn Mawr, 1944), 


1 Misterios y autos del teatro misionero en Méjico durante el siglo XVI y sus 
relaciones con los de Valencia, Anejo nimero 1, Anales del Centro de Cultura 
Valenciana, Valencia, 1949: 23 pages. 

? See his excellent study Los Misterios del Corpus de Valencia, Berkeley, 1932, 
and our review in HR, 1933, I, 260-263. 
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Miss Ruth Whittredge, concluded a close examination of the French and 
Valencian texts with the words: ‘“‘Whatever the Spanish play’s source for 
this miracle, it was not the Trois Roys, for there are innumerable differ- 
ences in every part of the play” (p. 62). 

It is a fact that the miracle of the sower, represented as consciously 
performed by the Virgin to throw off the pursuers, has seldom been used 
on the stage. It does not appear at all, for instance, in the recently re- 
covered Auto de la Hutda de Egipto (ed. Justo Garcia Morales, Madrid, 
1948), although this included the equally apocryphal story of the robbers, 
or in the later sixteenth-century Huida de Egipto in Rouanet’s collection. 
But it does occur in the Geu des Trois Roys and, with even better compre- 
hension of its meaning, in the Valencian misterio and also in the Mexican 
play. But before suggesting a direct connection between these plays, it 
is necessary to emphasize, more than has been done before, that the 
miracle of the sower, while seldom presented on the stage, has been fre- 
quently told in narrative poems, in English and French, in two Provengal 
and eleven Catalan ballads (cf. Whittredge, p. 55, n. 80). These might 
explain the appearance of the miracle, not only in Valencia, but also in 
Mexico. Inthe Peninsula the miracle of the sower was told, for instance, 
in the region of Salamanca in the following way: 


La Virgen camina a Egypto 
huyendo del Rey Herodes. . 
Pasaron mas adelante’ 

y a otro labrador que vieron 
le ha preguntado la Virgen: 
—j Labrador, qué estés haciendo? 
El labrador dice: 

—Sefiora, sembrando 

un poco de trigo 

pa de aquf a otro afio. 
—Pues ven majia (sic) a segarlo 
sin ninguna detencién, 
qu’este milagro lo ha hecho 
el Divino Redentor. 

Y si por nosotros 

vienen preguntando, 

tu responderds 

qu’estabas sembrando. . . 
Estando segando el trigo 
pasaron tres a caballo, 

por una mujer y un viejo 

y un nifio van preguntando. 
El labrador dice: 

—Cierto es que los vi, 
sembrando este trigo 

pasar por aqui... . 
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This romance (first published by Démaso Ledesma, Folk-lore o cancionero 
salmantino, Madrid, 1907; we quote from the reproduction in Vicente 
Mendoza’s El romance espajiol y el corrido mexicano, Mexico, 1939, p. 307 
ff.) would seem to point to an easier and more frequented way-by which 
the miracle of the sower may have come to Mexico to take its place in the 
Adoracién de los Reyes. Just now we have no proof that this particular 
ballad became known in Mexico, but when so many other traditional 
ballads, including religious ones, actually did (cf. Mendoza, op. cit., p. 
317 ff.), it seems more than likely. There is further evidence, anyway, 
for the fact that the miracle became familiar in the New World. For the 
time being we may point, for instance, to the Auto de los Reyes Magos 
performed until recently in Colorado.* The flight to Egypt in this per- 
formance included a scene “in which the Holy family encounter some 
rustics sowing grain, from whom they exact the promise to try to thwart 
the expected pursuers by going through the motions of harvesting the crop 
they have just sown, in order to be able to throw Herod’s soldiers off the 
track by stating without perjury that those whom they seek passed by at 
sowing time.’”’ Here there is no miracle, of course, and the wheat does 
not suddenly ripen and turn yellow to be actually harvested, but that is 
quite understandable in such late and much debased plays of the South- 
west and Mexico, where many traditional themes are misunderstood, or 
crudely rationalized, or forgotten. In some earlier form, what is merely 
a trick in the Colorado play was probably presented as a miracle, as it was 
in the Spanish romances or in the Valencian mystery. 

If now we revert to our initial point we might say that a direct con- 
nection of this mystery with the Mexican play is, of course, not impossi- 
ble, although on the face of it, it must appear less probable than trans- 
mission by ballads. To make the connection with Valencia equally ac- 
ceptable, some evidence would be necessary of direct contact between the 
Mexican missionaries and the dramatic festivities of Valencia. 


Joseph E. GILLeT 
University of Pennsylvania 


A NOTE ON GARCILASO AND CERVANTES 


CERVANTES’ indebtedness in the Quijote to Garcilaso de la Vega, “el 
gran poeta castellano nuestro,”’ has been pointed out by many commen- 
tators. The utilization of material from the works of one’s contempor- 
aries and predecessors was of course a common occurrence, as the musician 
at the Duke’s court assured Don Quijote (II, lxx) when the latter ques- 
tioned the aptness of an octava filched from Garcilaso’s Egloga Segunda.' 


* Cf. E. B. Place, A Group of Mystery Plays Found in a Spanish-Speaking re- 
gion of Southern Colorado, University of Colorado Studies, 1930, XVIII, no. 1, p. 4 
of reprint. 

‘ Annotating the Quijote passage, Rodriguez Marin (Quijote . . . edicién 
critica. Madrid, 1927-28, VI, 404) mentions Lope de Vega’s amusingly frank 
admission, in a sonnet of the Rimas de Tomé de Burguillos, of his theft of a Garci- 
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We need not expect to find in Cervantes an exception to the rule. The 
“solfcitas abejas” of Don Quijote’s discourse on the Golden Age (I, xi) 
are Garcilaso’s? and to Garcilaso some have attributed Sancho’s reference 
(I, xxv) to himself as the stolen donkey’s “amo. . .cuando Dios queria.” 
The latter phrase, however, as used by Sancho, is not necessarily Gar- 


laso line. In La mal casada (BAE, XXXIV, 294a) Lope with comic effect attrib- 
utes to one of his characters, a pompous discreto, still another plagiarism from 
Garcilaso. 
Lucrecia (lee). ‘La buena relacién de tu virtud 
y nacimiento serd dote para mi 
si td espondes pura y amorosa. . . 
Al verdadero amor de tu Fileno. 
Feliciana. jHaces burla? 
Lucrecia. Pero jno ves 
que hurté el verso a Garcilaso? 
The writer of the letter used line 309 of the Egloga Tercera, “‘si tG respondes pura y 
amorosa.”” Lucrecia interrupts the reading of the letter by continuing the 
quotation with line 310, and misquoting “Fileno” for “‘Tirreno.” 

* Egloga Segunda, 74, which line in turn may be Sannazaro’s “le sollicite api 
con soave susurro....” (Arcadia, Prosa X.) Cf. E. Mele, “In margine alle 
poesie di Garcilaso,” Bull. Hisp., 1930, XXII, 223. Rodriguez Marin (op. cit., 
I, 328) remarks the appearance of “solicitas abejas” in Juan Rufo, Lope de Vega, 
Camoens, and Gabriel Pereira de Castro. The phrase also appears in Géngora. 

Cintia. Vna solicita aueja 
sin tener de mi mancilla, 
maltratada en la mexilla 
i dolorosa me dexa. 
Comedia Venatoria, 324-327 (Obras, 
ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc, ITI, 65). 

* Soneto X, 1-2. That these two lines are Garcilaso’s expansion of Virgil’s 
“‘Dulces exuviae dum fata deusque sinebat’”’ (Aeneid, IV, 651) is common knowl- 
edge. It should be added (1) that most writers who echo the passage have pre- 
ferred the Garcilasan first line with its added concept, “por mi mal halladas.” 
For example, 

Ana. jFias de mi? 
Inés. De vos fio 
prendas por mi mai halladas. 
Lope, La villana de Getafe (Ac. N., 
X, 385a). 
And (2) that other writers either restore the Virgilian line or revert to the Virgilian 
pattern. Cf., 
Blanca. jAy, dulces prendas, cuando Dios queria! 
Rojas Zorrilla, Del rey abajo ninguno 
(BAE, LIV, 11a). 
Luzmdn. jOh cara amiga, cuando Dios queria, 
y agora con afrentas, con ultrajes! 
Lope, El caballero del milagro 
(Ac. N., IV, 182a). 
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cilasan. It was a frase hecha occurring for example in the proverb 
“Quando Dios querfa, allén la barba me escupfa, aora que no puedo, 
escipome aqu{i luego.’’* It was used, as Correas® says in commenting on 
this same proverb, ‘“‘acorddndose y haciendo mencién de mejor tiempo y 
fortuna,”’ and its use antedates Garcilaso.® 

The Quijote contains more reminiscences of ‘‘nuestro poeta.” To 
those noted elsewhere may be added another, not hitherto remarked as 
far as I am able to ascertain. It occurs in the “Cancién de Antonio” 
(I, xi), in which the lovelorn cabrero laments the unresponsiveness of his 


Olalla: 
Mas all4 entre tus reproches 


y honestisimos desvios, 
tal vez la esperanza muestra 
la orilla de su vestido. 


This is a charming figure, almost too graceful, one might be tempted to 
think, for the somewhat less than poetic genius of Cervantes. Its source 
is Garcilaso’s Cancién IV, 90-92: 


Muéstrame la esperanza 
de lejos su vestido y su meneo; 
mas ver su rostro nunca me consiente. 


Cervantes’ suggestion of a lover’s fleeting glimpse of the hem of the 
garment of hope does not suffer by comparison with the heavier and less 
evocative image of Garcilaso. 


B. B. AsHcom 
Wayne University 


DETAIL OF A PASSAGE IN THE 
SOLEDADES OF GONGORA 


Tue conceits of the Soledades depend for much of their effect upon a 
play of discord amongst the allusions out of which they are constructed. 


A very obvious example is provided by the italicised part of the following 
passage: 


Cual, haciendo el villano 

la fragosa montafia facil llano, 
atento sigue aquella 

—aun a pesar de las tinieblas bella, 

aun a pesar de las estrellas clara— 
piedra, indigna tiara 


‘ Refranes o Proverbios en Romance, que coligié y glossé el Comendader Hernan 
Niifiez . . . afio 1621. Con Licencia en Lérida. Fol. 92 v°b. First printed in 
1555. 

* Vocabulario de refranes, Madrid, 1924, p. 133b. 

*Cf. La Celestina, ed. Cejador, II, 109: E avn assi me trataua ella, quando 
Dios queria. 
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—si tradicién apécrifa no miente— 
de animal tenebroso, cuya frente 
carro es brillante de nocturno dia: 
tal, diligente, el paso 
el joven apresura, 
midiendo la espesura 
con igual pie que el raso, 
fijo —a despecho de la niebla fria— 
en el carbunclo, norte de su aguja, 
o el Austro brame o la arboleda cruja. 


Soledad I, 68-83. 


As is well known, Démaso Alonso in his edition of the Soledades (n. 8, p, 
279) rejects the attempts of some commentators to explain these four 
lines by closely worked out allusions, and falls back on a clear but more 
superficial explanation: ‘“‘Hay un animal (sea el que fuere) que, segin la 
tradicién, tiene en la frente un carbunclo, una piedra luminosa, y asf la 
frente del animal es como un deslumbrador carro de luz nocturna (“de 
nocturno dfa’”’). . . . Lo demas es buscarle tres pies al gato.” 

I suggest, however, that the passage can be more fully explained. 
First, the points that secure the continuity of the argument must be 
isolated. The phrase animal tenebroso refers, it seems, to the polar con- 
stellation known as the Little Bear and as Cynosure. It is to the latter 
name that we must give most attention, as it will turn out to have most 
importance later on in the conceit. The head of this constellation is the 
Pole Star, which presides over the whole period (dia) of the night. Au- 
thorities mention a nymph Cynosure, but the word’s first meaning is 
“dog’s tail.” The Pole Star which guides the traveller is thus at the head 
of an animal which is tenebroso for a number of reasons; chiefly because it 
belongs to the night, because it is so far ill-defined, and because, if it is the 
dog, it is mostly hidden; the constellation being only its tail. The words 
piedra, indigna tiara make the star into a jewel on the animal’s head. 
The reference here must be to a story which may well be found elsewhere, 
but is certainly in the apocryphal Book of John the Evangelist, where it 
is related that the heavenly lights were made of the jewelled crown of the 
“angel that was over the waters.” I quote from M. R. James’ edition, 
Oxford, 1924, p. 189: “And so sat he in the firmament and commanded 
the angel that was over the air and him that was over the waters, and they 
raised the earth up and it appeared dry: and he took the crown of the angel 
that was over the waters, and of the half thereof he made the light of the 
moon, and of the half the light of the stars: and of the precious stones he 
made all the hosts of the stars.” Hence the (neatly post-Tridentine) 
words si tradicién apécrifa no miente. The tiara is of course indigna be- 
cause it is degraded in coming to be associated with the dog. 

The images so far equivocally evoked give place to something physi- 
cally determinate when the hero, who is here compared to the peasant, 
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reaches the light towards which he is making. It isa fire. But there is 
also a dog, which barks as he approaches: “El can ya, vigilante,/convoca, 
despidiendo al caminante” (84-85). The shadowy animal, retaining a 
now transposed ambivalence, thus appears on earth; and while the com- 
fort and hope given by the star yield to the familiar security of the camp- 
fire, the disquiet associated with the shadowy animal behind it is now 
voiced by the dog, which barks in the night against the intruder, and, 
later, against the blown leaf (173-175). 

The lines thus show Géngora’s usual exquisite calculation of content 
and placing. The construction of the whole conceit is essentially the 
same as that of the opening stanzas, in which allusions, chiefly to the bull 
of the Zodiac, to the white bull that visited Europa, to Jupiter, to the sun, 
the crescent moon and the stars all serve to define as it were tangentially a 
deity which at length comes close to the earth to lick up the moisture 
from the hero’s clothes; except that in the present case the early con- 
fusions are greater: appropriately enough, for it is night now, and the 
hero is anxious and half afraid. 

Carro, of course, has all its obvious starry associations; animal can 
hardly fail to suggest the Great Bear as well as the Little one, and per- 
haps too the wolf in the story of Arcas, mentioned by other commentators. 
The account here given is an attempt to clarify the main lines of the 
argument; but these and other reminiscences (any, for example, that have 
to do with fables of animals with jewels in their heads) are all quite 
fitting as a half-realised background to this; for they belong to the period 
of mystery, suggestion and doubt, before the fire and the dog have been 
reached. The appearance of these latter, their materialisation as it were, 
is a resolution within a temporal pattern, like a return to the tonic in 
music. From the intellectual or perhaps rather the analytical side the 
conceit keeps a certain openness, since its ambiguities, once presented to 
the mind, are never quite resolved away, but are simply passed through 
in time; the conceit is a story which makes a “factual” basis for a play of 
echoes. Once the critic begins his analysis, associations are evoked to 
give the necessary rational basis for the ambiguities; and these depend 
not merely upon knowledge and memory, but on the readiness with which 
search is made. This readiness in turn depends upon desire. It is not 
obligatory, it is fantastic—but reasonably fantastic—to go even so far 
as to reach, behind the star and the animal, the fire and the dog, to myths 
concerning the mystery of the end of life: there is heaven, the place of light, 
towards which the fire rises, and there is Cerberus, keeping the entrance 
to the underworld.! The actual appropriateness of this last step within 


' In connexion with this point, it is possible to re-interpret verses 88-89, which 
describe the fire: tanta es vecina,/que yace en ella la robusta encina,/mariposa en 
cenizas desatada. Ddmaso Alonso (op. cit. p. 157) paraphrases quite plausibly: 
“una robusta encina, deshecha en cenizas como enorme mariposa abrasada en la 
luz.” But there seems no reason why desatada should not be given in the first 
Place the meaning untied, released. The fire is a place wherein the log becomes 


ne 
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criticism of seventeenth-century literature is supported by the evolution 
of that literature itself; for the universal theme of the journey does at 
last become explicitly allegorical—in the Criticén, or for that matter in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. It is by traversing a period of such ambiguities 
as this that the baroque imagination at last comes to the full allegories 
which, in Spain, close its great age. 
T. E. May 
University of Sheffield 
SCENE DIVISION IN CALDERON’S 
EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA 


HARTZENBUSCH gave the lead to modern editors of El alcalde de 
Zalamea with the following scene division:! 


Act I: 1. 1-160. Campo cercano a Zalamea. 
. 161-464. Calle. 
. 465-680. _ Patio o portal de la casa de Pedro Crespo. 
. 681-894. Cuarto alto en la misma casa. 
. 1-182. Calle. 
. 183-390. Sala baja de casa de Crespo, con vistas y salida 

aun jardin. Ventana a un lado. 
. 391-853. Calle. 
. 854-893. Campo. 
Act III: 1. 1-298. Interior de un monte. 
. 299-348. Calle a la entrada del pueblo. 
. 349-634. Alojamiento del Capitan. 
. 635-838. Sala en casa de Crespo. 
5. 839-980. Sala de la cdrcel. 


Before Hartzenbusch, editors had reproduced the directions found in the 
earliest extant edition of the play: El garrote mds bien dado, in El mejor de 
los mejores libros que han salido de comedias nuevas (Alcalé, 1651), and had 
made no attempt to break up the action into individual scenes, with stage 


simultaneously flame and ash; and the flames do seem to be released from the 
wood-becoming-ash. Granted this as a basic meaning, however, desatada could 
hardly fail to have certain overtones: the release of the flame is the “undoing” of 
the log itself; and, since the flame falls after it leaps, or appears constantly to break 
and vanish, the suggestion of destruction will touch it too. 

The underlying analogy would be with the liberation of the soul at death. 
The Vocabulario of Alemany y Selfa does not, it appears, mention this line except 
under mariposa, but does cite verses 229-231 of the Panegirico al Duque de Lerma: 
De sus miembros en esto desatado/El Rei Padre, luz nueva al firmamento/En nueva 
imagen dié. Here desatado has perhaps no overtones. Imagining the corruption 
of the body as swift and visible, one could parallel the complexities of the lines 
about the fire by speaking of a man dying as “once bound to the body, but now 
undone in dust.” 

1 Comedias, III, BAE, XII (Madrid, 1849). 
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directions fixing the place of the action.2 Recent editors, with the ex- 
ception of Krenkel,* have followed blindly the directions of Hartzenbusch; 
the edition of Maccoll‘ shows two minor variations, but Menéndez y 
Pelayo,’ Geddes,* Miss Farnell,’ and Astrana Marin* reproduce his in- 
dications to the letter. 

In this brief note it is proposed to show that the scene division of 
Hartzenbusch, which has been so readily accepted by modern editors and 
which is perpetuated in virtually all recent editions of Calderén’s play, 
is wholly contrary to the evidence of the text. The play cannot be di- 
vided up into scenes, each carefully labelled with a precise location or 
represented in the theatre with stage scenery; for the action of the play 
is constantly shifting, with no cleared stage to allow a change of scene. 
Far from making Calderén’s text easier, scene division serves merely to 
confuse and obscure the author’s purpose. 


Act I. The play opens in the country with troops marching towards 
Zalamea, where they are due to arrive in the afternoon: 


Pues jvoto a Dios! que si llego 
esta tarde a Zalamea. .. . I, 37-38. 


As the play advances so the soldiers advance. Rebolledo sings a song 
with La Chispa: 

. . . por divertir 

esta fatiga de ir 

cuesta abajo y cuesta arriba. .. . I, 90-92. 


and by the time the song is finished much ground has been covered: 


Soldado I Aguarda; que ya me pesa 
(que fbamos entretenidos 
en nuestros mismos ofdos) 
caballeros, de ver esa 
torre, pues es necesario 
que donde paremos sea. I, 113-118. 


With the entrance of the captain and sergeant it may be inferred that the 
company has arrived at Zalamea: 


* Cf. Vera Tassis, Séptima parte de comedias (Madrid, 1715), Apontes, Come- 
dias, X, XI (Madrid, 1763), and Keil, Comedias, IV (Leipzig, 1830). Keil in- 
dicated a cleared stage with a line. 

* Klassische Biihnendichtungen der Spanier, III, Calderon, Der Richter von 
Zalamea, Leipzig, 1887. 

* Select plays of Calderén, London, 1888. 

5 Teatro selecto de Calderén de la Barca, II (Madrid, n.d.). 

* El alcalde de Zalamea, New York, 1918. 

7 El alcalde de Zalamea, London, 1921. 

§ Obras completas (Dramas), Madrid, 1945. 
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Capitén De aqui no hemos de salir, 
y hemos de estar alojados 
hasta que Don Lope venga. ... I, 139-141. 


The troops leave, and the sergeant tells the captain where he is billeted: 


Capitin jY dénde estoy alojado? 
Sargento En la casa de un villano... . I, 164-165. 


and some lines later: 
Vamos allé. ... I, 201. 


Evidently we are not yet at the villano’s house. Don Mendo appears, 
and the captain and sergeant leave. But still there is no fixed scene. 
Mendo and Nufio are en route to Crespo’s house, and not for some time 
does Mendo remark: 
Y mas no me hables 
desto, pues ya de Isabel 
vamos entrando en la calle. I, 314-316. 


A few moments later they have arrived: 


Nufio Albricias, que con su prima 
Inés a la reja sale. I, 347-348. 


That the scene has shifted to Crespo’s house is confirmed by Crespo’s 
own words: 
jQue nunca 
entre y salga yo en mi calle 
que no vea a este hidalgote 
pasearse en ella muy grave! I, 403-406. 


Soon the sergeant appears, and later the captain himself, and the setting 
is again made clear: 


Sargento Esta es, sefior, la casa. I, 557. 


The action of the play has been continuous, and only later at 1. 681, 
when it switches abruptly to Isabel’s room, is there a cleared stage. 
With the soldiers the scene advances from country to town, and with Don 
Mendo and Nufio it progresses through Zalamea’s streets to the house of 
Crespo; it follows the action like a spotlight. 

Hartzenbusch makes his first break in the action at 1.161, labelling 
the scene before it “Countryside” and after it “Street.” The captain 
has just come on, and he informs his company that their destination is 
Zalamea and that billets have been found; the soldiers leave, and the 
captain turns to his sergeant to ask: 


Sefior Sargento, jha guardado 
las boletas para mf, 
que me tocan? I, 161-163. 
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Clearly no break is acceptable here, and the directions of the original 
text are: ‘‘Vanse todos, y quede el capitén y sargento.” Disregarding 
the continuity of the dialogue, Hartzenbusch cleared the stage at this 
point to transfer the action from country to town. Fitzgerald® and 
Maccoll end their first scene “Country near Zalamea”’ at 1.224. The 
captain and sergeant are disturbed by the sound and sight of Don Mendo: 


Capitén Mas jqué ruido es ése? 
Sargento Un hombre, 
que de un flaco rocinante 
a la vuelta de esa esquina 
se apeéd. ... I, 213-216. 


They leave and Don Mendo enters with Nufio. Not only is it absurd 
that Mendo’s dismounting at a street corner should be seen from the open 
country, which is what this scene division suggests, but here Calderén 
has deliberately bridged any possible gap with the above-quoted words 
of the captain and sergeant. 

Hartzenbusch again clears the stage for a new scene at 1.465. Before 
the sergeant enters, Crespo has been talking to Juan on the subject of 
gambling; and when the sergeant leaves, Juan asks why, having money, 
the Crespos must submit to billeting, prompting his father to his famous 
definition of honour. There is clearly continuity of scene from Crespo’s 
first counsel to Juan before the sergeant’s appearance to his championship 
of honour when the sergeant has gone; Crespo and Juan remain on stage 
and there is no change of scene. 


Acr II. At 1. 183 Calderén fixes the place of action precisely: a terrace 
or passage-way opening out into Crespo’s garden, where supper is served 
in the cool of the evening: 


Crespo En este paso, que esté 
mas fresco, poned la mesa 
al sefior Don Lope. II, 183-185. 


Crespo is entertaining Don Lope when music is heard in the street out- 
side: 
Don Lope {Qué es aquello? 
Crespo Por la calle 
los soldados se pasean 
cantando y bailando II, 319-321. 


and when the stone-throwing starts the party breaks up. But there is 
no break in the action, as modern editions indicate; indeed, in order to 
preserve its continuity Calderén seems to bring tize serenaders to the same 
spot, for Rebolledo’s first words are: 


Mejor estamos aqui. 
El sitio es mds oportuno. II, 391-392. 


* Siz dramas of Calderén, London, 1853. 
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Crespo and Don Lope return to drive off the intruders, and the captain 
receives orders to remove his company from Zalamea. And it is morning 
already: 

Don Lope Y pues amanece ya, 


orden doy que en todo el dia. . . . II, 486-487, 


To assume however in explanation, as Krenkel and others have done, that 
some hours must have elapsed between the dinner party and the clash 
with the serenaders, namely between ll. 390 and 391, is to imply that the 
pace of the action presented on the stage is limited to that of real life. 

Don Mendo and Nufio would seem to remain on stage during the 
clash at Crespo’s house; Nufio, in any case, is wounded in the process. 
The 1651 text gives no indication of their leaving but notes their reap- 
pearance at 1. 503, when they are alone on the stage. Drums sound and, 
as Don Lope has ordered, the troops are leaving Zalamea. Soon after 
the entrance of the captain and sergeant, Don Mendo and Nufio retire; 
but the speeches of the two parties are interlinked: 


(Salen el capitan y el sargento.) 
Capitén Sargento, vaya marchando. .. . II, 518. 


Sargento Calla, que esté aquf un figura 
del lugar. 
Mendo Pasar procura, 
sin que entiendan mi tristeza. 
No muestres, Nufio, flaqueza. 
Nufio iPuedo yo mostrar gordura? 
(Vanse.) : II, 528-532. 


Once again, Calderén has used Mendo and Nufio to give continuity to the 
action, this time to bridge the interval between Don Lope’s order to the 
captain and its taking effect. To make a new scene at 1.518 and to omit 
the last lines of Don Mendo and Nufio, as Fitzgerald has done, is to un- 
loose what Calderén took pains to bind. 

At 1.854 Hartzenbusch detaches the last forty lines of Act II for a new 
scene in the country. Before it Don Lope and Juan have taken their 
leave at Crespo’s door. The captain comes to carry off Isabel (1. 832), 
but the sergeant, Rebolledo, La Chispa, and the other soldiers remain on 
stage, and it is with them that Crespo fights when Inés brings him his 
sword (1. 854). There is no cleared stage here, and there can be neither 
change of scene nor lapse of time. The audience follows the action. 
Crespo goes to challenge the soldiers, and like Isabel he is captured and 
carried off; the cries of both Crespo and Isabel are heard offstage when 
Juan, who has been thrown by his horse, comes on for the act-ending. 
The lines of Juan: 

A la entrada de ese monte 

cay6 mi rocin conmigo, 

veloz corriendo, y yo ciego 

por la maleza le sigo. II, 874-877. 
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misled Hartzenbusch and others, thinking in terms of scenery, to sever 
this last part of the act (11.854 ff.) from its context. Fitzgerald, evading 
the issue, omitted altogether the return of Juan. 


Acr III. Act III opens on the following morning. As dawn appears 
Isabel wanders alone through the woods outside Zalamea; finding her 
father tied to a tree she tells him her story, frees him and the two start on 
their journey home: 


Crespo Isabel, vamos aprisa; 
demos la vuelta a micasa.... III, 290-291. 


Camina. III, 298. 
Crespo is resolved on personal revenge and hurries back: 


Ea, vamos, hija, 
a nuestra casa. III, 308-309. 


Hartzenbusch’s scene-change at 1.299 is quite indefensible. Maccoll, 
with more reason, makes a break at 1. 308, with the arrival of the escribano 
bringing news of Crespo’s election. But any interruption runs counter to 
Calder6én’s purpose. At the very moment when Crespo has decided to 
avenge his honour personally he learns of his appointment as alcalde, and 
immediately is obliged to act within the law. The news of Crespo’s 
election, so perfectly timed, is put to great dramatic effect; but this is 


nullified by the clearing of the stage and introduction of a scene-change. 


Calderén in El alcalde de Zalamea has allowed his scene to follow the 
centre of interest; when the action is fixed his scene too is fixed, when it 
moves his scene moves with it. If the exact location of the action is 
essential to his purpose, it is made abundantly clear from the dialogue. 
Recent editors who take pains to clear the stage in order to divide up the 
play into independent scenes break up and detach what the dramatist 
has deliberately welded together, and provide a text misleading to the 
modern reader and contrary to the author’s purpose. 


Aupert E. SLoMaNn 
University of Dublin 
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A epica portuguesa no seculo XVI. Subsidios documentares para uma 
theoria geral da epopéa. Textoillustrado. By Fidelino de Figueiredo, 
(Universidade de Sfio Paulo, Boletins da Facultade de Filosofia, 
Ciéncias e Letras, CI, Letras, no. 6.) Sao Paulo, 1950: 402 pages. 


The point has been reached where synthetic studies of Luis de Camées’ 
epic The Lusiads can be undertaken. Monographs of the type of Roque 
Machado’s on the Isle of Loves theme (Lisbon, 1950) will only repeat 
older findings in the vast amount of Camées literature.' 

Since Wilhelm Storck filled in the details of Camées’ life, his biogra- 
phers could only narrow it down to likely facts as Aubrey Bell did, unless 
like Ruegg, they followed a modern trend by turning it into a romance. 
New commentaries on the epic, such as J. D. M. Ford’s (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1946), relate it to the spirit of its times. The same tendency 
prevails in the recent, lucid investigation of Camées’ epic style by Hernani 
Cidade (Luts de Camédes—II. O Epico, Lisbon, 1950). The significance 
of the Lusiads within Renaissance culture and within European epic 
poetry, themes avoided since the days of Teofilo Braga, have of late 
attracted literary critics of broad vision such as C. M. Bowra in England 
(From Virgil to Milton, London, 1945). The latest work of the kind, 
which delves farthest into literary theory, is Fidelino de Figueiredo’s 
A epica portuguesa no seculo XVI. 

Professor Fidelino de Figueiredo published his work in Sao Paulo, 
where he has occupied for many years the university chair of Portuguese 
literature. The book sums up over twenty years of research and teach- 
ing in the field of Portuguese epic poetry. It grew to large proportions 
from a modest eleven page outline hurriedly prepared in 1930 for the 
Histéria da Literatura Portuguesa Ilustrada, edited by Forjaz de Sampaio. 
A larger version of 79 pages, with five plates, was published by Edicées 
P&tria in Gaia (Portugal), 1932, as one of ““Estudos Nacionais sob a égide 
do Instituto de Coimbra.” The preface indicates that “this Portuguese 
edition is enlarged with new material on the tapestries and an appendix 
on Angelo Poliziano and D. Jofio II” (p.9). A third version, of 85 pages, 
identical with the second except for the omission of the plates, appeared 
in 1938, as the first number of Boletins da Faculdade . . . , Letras. The 
present volume forms the sixth issue of the same periodical publication. 
The author wants the reader to take it as a giving of thanks to Camées: 


1 An exhaustive list of the monographs relating Camées with the various fields 
of knowledge was presented to the Fifth International Congress of the History of 
Sciences in Lausanne, 1947, by Arlindo Camilo Monteiro as “Os Lusiadas devant 
l’Histoire de la Science et de la Culture.” 
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“He (i.e. Cam6es) accompanied me in my enforced and voluntary exiles. 
I had to carry this ill-starred monograph to its completion. How an 
epic takes form becomes clearer in the Portuguese case through these 
notes, perhaps because being modern, that case is more easily documented. 
And the monograph may contribute to the establishment of a general 
theory of the epic, based on the realistic method of Joseph Bédier’’ (p. 
12 f.). ' 

The thesis of the work will be familiar to readers of Figueiredo’s 
earlier studies, beginning with his Histéria da Literatura Classica. The 
author of the epic—Cam6es—is viewed as a sensitive instrument record- 
ing the beliefs and dreams of his times. ‘We have to turn,” Figueiredo 
writes, “‘to the state of mind of people at the time when the epic was 
written or when its subject matter was formed, to the values, the guiding 
myths, the true or false ideas that had crystallized before the epic poet 
made his appearance .... To besure; I am speaking of the epic in its 
old meaning of a poem of patriotic, civic communion, a work of political 
thought, glorifying a past that is fully alive in the proud memory of all” 
(p. 59 f.). It will be evident from such words that here an attempt is 
made to find common traits between the anonymous folk epic and the 
literary epic. 

If the thesis is reiterated throughout the twenty-five chapters with 
some pedagogic insistence, the book is, nevertheless, new and important 
because of its marvelously abundant documentation. The heroic dream 
of the Portuguese is illustrated with pictures and texts alike. We find 
that before Camées many of the ideas that moved the poet had already 
taken shape—the divine mission of the Portuguese nation, the golden 
age of King Manuel the Fortunate, the uniqueness of the Portuguese 
feats in world history, the paradox of a tiny country performing gigantic 
tasks, the divine support visible throughout Portuguese history, the prev- 
alence of religious aims over material motives, etc. 

The pictorial record includes plates representing sixteenth century 
tapestries preserved in Stockholm and Madrid? and mural paintings by 
Michelangelo and Rafael ingeniously interpreted as parallels to the 
Lusiads. There are over fifty long quotations, ranging from the begin- 
ning of Master Matheus de Pisa’s De Bello Septensi (before 1466), with 
its parellel between the Ancients and the Portuguese, to a passage from 
one of Lope de Vega’s “autos,’’ Misacantano, in which the humorous ste- 
reotype of the vainglorious Portuguese appears (“‘Sou el mayor/ Sefior que 
oje el mundo pisa,” etc.) Rare texts will be found here, such as speeches, 
prologues and dedications of books which elaborate and repeat the 
commonplaces of the Portuguese heroic dream. As official propaganda 


? Maurice Collis illustrated his biography of the sixteenth-century traveler 
Fernao Mendes Pinto likewise with pictures of tapestries, from the Kunsthistori- 
sches Museum in Vienna, Austria (The Grand Peregrination, London, 1949.) On 
p. 169 of his work, Figueiredo makes the suggestion that an art historian should 
study the whole body of Renaissance tapestries which depict the overseas expan- 
sion of the Portuguese. 
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we see it, for example, in the speech made by ambassador Diego Pacheco 
before Pope Leo X in 1514, which Figueiredo has translated into Portu- 
guese (pp. 82-85). We are furnished the Latin texts and Portuguese 
translations of the correspondence through which the humanist Angelo 
Poliziano offered to write a history of the Portuguese discoveries in 
Africa for King John II (pp. 93-107). A long excerpt from the letter of 
a Castilian ambassador, Ochoa de Ysdsaga, to the Catholic King and 
Queen describes for us festival plays inspired by the navigations which 
were performed at the court of King Manuel I in 1500, earlier than any 
of Gil Vicente’s plays (pp. 126-132). We obtain the full instructions 
given by the same king for the weaving of a series of tapestries on exotic 
subjects connected with the overseas expansion (pp. 152-155). The 
entire prologue of Garcia de Resende’s Cancioneiro Geral of 1516 is quoted 
since it expresses the idea that poetry is useful for the preservation of 
glorious memories (pp. 258-260). Portuguese pride in the empire and 
the urge to see it celebrated in an epic are documented in a large number of 
Anténio Ferreira’s poems (pp. 281-289). The book ends with a transcrip- 
tion of L. André de Resende’s Genethliacon Principis Lusitani of 1532 
(pp. 399-402). 

Having submitted his documents, Figueiredo discusses four incidental 
theses: 


1. Since Camées was free to use traditional Portuguese material such 
as the story of the Twelve of England it is futile to look for the sources 
from which he obtained it. Camées did not use any manuscript, he took 
a heroic tale of his people and recreated it, with the right of one who also 
belonged to that people and identified himself with it through his genius 
(p. 359). 

2. The Castilians did not develop an epic of navigation because 
their naval undertakings were haphazard (p. 350). 

3. There is no epic cycle in Portuguese literature; there are many 
imitations of the Lusiads (p. 364). 

4. CamG6es’ epic is the true epic of the Renaissance (p. 365). 


With these findings there will be little quarrel, but the main thesis seems 
a paradox. We are accustomed to think of Camées’ poem not as the 
elaboration of a myth but as realistic art. Bowra expressed this thought 
when he wrote that “actuality pervades the poem”’ (op. cit., p. 95) since 
Cam6es “‘aims at securing an effect of truth and reality” (p.99.) Hernani 
Cidade, professor of Portuguese literature at the University of Lisbon, 
has for the same reason objected to Figueiredo’s thesis in Luts de Camées 
—II. OEpico* Ashe points out, Camées himself stated that he wished 
to write a poem based on historical truth in contrast with the fables of 
earlier poets such as Ariosto: 


* Revista da Faculdade de Letras, Universidade de Lisboa, tomo XVII, segunda 
série, nos. 1 & 2 (1950), 224, 1 pp. See especially chap. 1, “O ambiente histérico 
em que surgiu o poema” (pp. 7-19) and Appendix ITI, “A génese do poema e & 
tese do Prof. Fidelino de Figueiredo” (pp. 221-222). 
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Ouvi, que nado vereis com vas faganhas, 

Phantasticas, fingidas, mentirosas, 

Louvar 0s vossos, como nas estranhas 

Musas, de engrandecer-se desejosas. 

As verdadeiras vossas sao tamanhas, 

Que excedem as sonhadas, fabulosas, 

sn excedem Rodamonte, e o vao Rugeiro, 

Orlando, inda que féra verdadeiro. 
s Lustadas, Canto I, Stanza 11. 

Although he welcomes the idea that Camées’ epic was “the fruit borne 
by the epic tendencies of the times immediately preceding”’ (op. cit., p. 9), 
Cidade protests against applying the concept of myth to the Renaissance 
poem. Figueiredo opens new vistas toward a general theory of the epic 
by showing the collective, mythical basis, not derived from written litera- 
ture, even of a lucid Renaissance poem such as The Lusiads. Trained as 
a historian, Figueiredo, once the director of the Revista de Histéria, is not 
misled by the stated aims of the poet; he perceives in The Lusiads not 
an objective, historical vision of reality but a glorification of the heroic 
past, both true to national sentiment and untrue to the proportions of 
the events in the perspective of world history. The poet’s ideal image 
was conceived to serve a purpose, to stir a decadent society. The term 
“myth” is not to be taken in its old meaning of “fable,”’ but in a larger, 
modern acceptation of an unreasoned, unhistorical belief that binds a 
group together. Political undertones have sharpened the dispute be- 
tween Figueiredo and his critics. In the final, polemic chapter of his 
work, “O reverso da medalha” (pp. 383-396), Figueiredo takes a broad, 
disillusioned view of world history, accusing himself and all the Portu- 
guese, including Camées, of overestimating their importance. ‘The epic 
world of Kings John II and Manuel I had a universal, human meaning 
in their time, but today it has become a stifling local patriotism, confining 
itself to the past. This is just how the giants of those times felt about 
the Homeric and Virgilian world. And it may lead us to commit grave 
errors in judging and acting, and produce a grave disease—the lack of a 
sense of proportions” (p. 393). For these words Figueiredo may expect 
much opposition. But his thesis will not be countered as easily as the 
irreverently debunking essays of Aquilino Ribeiro, whose view of the 
young Cam6es as an instinct-driven, low class Bohemian, a kind of Por- 
tuguese Villon, has also provoked violent debate in Portugal.‘ 

This reviewer is convinced by Figueiredo that collective myths underly 
every great epic, be it modern or ancient. The breakdown of general 
beliefs in today’s disenchanted world would explain the lack of such 
epics since the times of Milton, notwithstanding the efforts of a Voltaire, 
a Goethe, a Whitman. 


GERALD M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State College 


* Camées, Camilo, Eca e alguns mais, Lisbon, 1949. H. Cidade’s rejoinder, 
“Cardcter de Camées e sua situagdo social,” appeared in the Bulletin of Hispanic 
Studies, XXVII, no. 106 (April-June, 1950), pp. 93-99. 
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A Short History of the Romantic Movement in Spain. By E. Allison 
Peers. Institute of Hispanic Studies, Liverpool, 1949: ix + 220 pages, 


In the abridgment of his two volume History of the Romantic Movement 
in Spain, published ten years ago, Professor Peers follows throughout 
the plan of the earlier work, presents the same theses and conclusions 
but merely condenses the text of each chapter and suppresses many 
references and the valuable Appendices. The new work offers to the 
student of literature a brief, but nonetheless complete, account of the 
origins, development, and effects of the Romantic Movement in Spain, 
which, ‘‘though failing to establish itself as a cohesive and constructive 
movement (it) succeeded in penetrating literature as a force which has 
never lost its power’’(vi). 

Professor Peers discusses the nature of Spanish Romanticism under 
its two main tendencies which he calls revival and revolt, but which 
might also be termed tradition or innovation, and which refer to the 
historical national romanticism of Rivas as opposed to the Byronic 
romanticism of Espronceda. Under revival, he stresses the national 
antecedents of the movement: first, the inherent ard native romanticism 
of much of Spanish literature; here the question arises whether it may 
not be confusing and misleading to call the plays of Lope and Calderén 
“romantic’”’ even though some of the traits of nineteenth century roman- 
ticism are to be found in them. The author then shows—and this is 
the most illuminating part of his study—the slow preparation of the new 
movement in the eighteenth century, with its growing interest in national 
poetry—as evinced in Sdnchez’s Coleccién de poesias castellanas anteriores 
al siglo XV, the Parnaso espajiol of Lépez Sedano, and the many editions 
of the great poets of the sixteenth century—and with the shift in sensibil- 
ity of such writers as Cadalso, Jovellanos, and Meléndez Valdés. In 
view of these deep and national roots, Professor Peers holds that foreign 
influences, especially before the nineteenth century, played but little 
part. And yet, were not these authors in whom he rightly observes the 
first stirrings of romanticism, precisely those who knew contemporary 
European literature and belonged primarily, if not exclusively, to the 
modern europeizante group of eighteenth century writers? And one 
might ask further: did not the very impulse to study national history 
and literature come from the universal eighteenth century effort to renew 
the historical and social, as well as the natural, sciences? It was this 
same impulse which led many Spaniards of the eighteenth century to 
undertake extremely uncomfortable journeys all over Spain to discover 
and record its geography, monuments of antiquity, artistic treasures, and 
to collect its plants, minerals, coins, and inscriptions; these journeys, 
still to be studied, were made either with government commissions and 
grants or on individual initiative and at private expense. There cannot 
be much question that the eighteenth-century Spaniards, who had come 
into contact with contemporary European thought, were infected with 
the spirit of inquiry and the zest for knowledge or “enlightenment” which 











| characterize the period everywhere and that it was this desire to know, 
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which, in the first instance, stimulated them to the rediscovery of their 
own country and culture. 

In Spain, special circumstances intensified the revival of the national 
literature of the past. Throughout the century, most conscious Span- 
iards felt the need to affirm national genius and to defend it against the 
servile imitation of French models. And when vicious attacks were 
made upon Spanish culture by the encylopedists and other ignorant or 
prejudiced foreigners, patriotic Spaniards answered them with passionate 
apologies of national history and literature. Finally, hurt national pride 
and gallophobia were further exacerbated by the Napoleonic invasion 
which drove many of the most liberal Spaniards into the camp of absolute 
and intransigeant reaction, and from then on, they opposed everything 
new in both politics and literature because it was foreign. The conflict 
in literature is but an integral part of the wider conflict in Spanish 
thought and life between the traditional and the modern, between Spain 
and Europe. Because of these historical circumstances, the traditional 
element of romanticism in Spain was bound to be stronger than that of 
innovation. 

The impulse of the new romanticism, the revolt, reached Spain at 
least a full generation later than elsewhere in Europe and was soon spent. 
Professor Peers explains the lateness of its arrival by the instability of 
political and social conditions during the first third of the nineteenth 
century, the apathy of public and writers totally disheartened by the 
two periods of repression under Ferdinand VII, and the artificial situation 
created by the emigration of the liberal intellectuals. Certainly those 
conditions were contributory but do not perhaps fully explain why the 
ground so well prepared produced nothing for so long. Maybe when 
closer study is made of the works banned by the government and sup- 
pressed by the Inquisition during those years, further clues will be found. 
Moreover, when the revolt finally came, close upon the return of the 
exiles from abroad, it was of short duration. Professor Peers analyses 
its manifestations in all the literary genres and throughout the regions 
of Spain. He accounts for the brief duration of the movement by the 
lack of a conscious and coherent program and the absence of a leader. 
But are programs, united effort or solidarity commonly found among 
Spanish writers? Even in the famous generation of 1898, all its supposed 
members disclaim any connection with it and if its various writers have 
anything in common, it is the fact of being almost completely different 
one from the other. The brief duration is probably closely related to 
the late arrival, may even be the direct consequence of it. The two most 
characteristic writers of the revolt did not long survive its outbreak: 
Larra was dead in 1837, Espronceda in 1842. 

Professor Peers concludes that the romantic movement was a failure 
in Spain and that it was soon supplanted by Eclecticism, although some 
of its effects permeated all the genres down to the turn of the century. 
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Among the achievements of the movement are these: it permanently 
freed the imagination and expression of poets from the artificial rules 
and restrictions of neo-classicism; it greatly widened and deepened the 
human experience treated by poets and added considerable variety to 
the language and verse forms they used; finally, it produced such writers 
as Larra and Espronceda, Rivas and Zorrilla, and eventually Bécquer, 
It is significant that the characteristics of Spanish romanticism that did 
prevail were those inherent in Spanish literature, namely, free and spon- 
taneous expression, and the revival of the Middle Ages in the use of 
material from national history, legend, and popular poetry; while the 
subjectivism, melancholy, and pessimism of the revolt were of only second- 
ary importance. Professor Peers pertinently observes that the “medi- 
aevalism of the romantic movement in Spain is closely connected with its 
patriotism and its Christianity” (p. 189). If the mediaeval prevails in 
much Spanish romantic writing, it is because it is Spanish rather than 
because it is romantic; and it is the survival of the mediaeval as a living 
force in Spanish life, in popular feeling and expression, that explains 
the predominance in Spanish romanticism of the revival over the revolt, 


Evita F. HetMaNn 
Simmons College 


New World Literature. Tradition and Revolt in Latin America. By 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco. University of California Press, Berkeley- 
Los Angeles, 1949: 250 pages. 


Within the last decade an encouraging number of works have appeared 
in English to afford the layman a more rounded view of Hispanic-Amer- 
ican letters. The output has been particularly gratifying in the field of 
translation; today some of the best of the literature of our sister re- 
publics is available in good English versions by Fitts, Hays, Flores, 
Harriet de Onis, Putnam. Equally encouraging is the fact that Brazilian 
literature is beginning to find its place in most anthologies and histories. 
We are thus reaching the point where Hispanic-American literary 
development may be viewed in synthesis. The most satisfying product 
of this trend thus far is the late Pedro Henriquez Urefia’s admirable 
Literary Currents in Hispanic America. 

New World Literature is a welcome addition to this growing body of 
translations and critical studies. Of the eleven essays that make up the 
volume, three are translations of studies previously published in Spanish; 
several others represent either a regrouping or extended treatment of 
material from the author’s The Epic of Latin American Literature. It 
is to be regretted that there is no separate chapter on the modernist 
movement and that so little attention is given to the novel—a genre 
which the author has treated with authority and acumen elsewhere. 
The twenty-five pages of notes are designed primarily for the general 


reader; for the most part they refer to English translations of Hispanic 
verse. 
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The Introduction is characterized by an unwarranted pessimism over 
the present and future of inter-American striving toward mutual under- 
standing. The remarkable record of intellectual and cultural exchange 
of the past decade alone would seem to invalidate the charge that the 
entire inter-American effort can be reduced to ‘“‘meaningless’”’ words and 
“inconsequential” fraternal gestures. The author himself has made 
several fine contributions in response to the common urge for a more 
penetrating and sympathetic interpretation and analysis of life in these 
Americas. 

Torres gives us a very readable chapter on colonial culture, and his 
pages on Rodé are among the most satisfying in the volume. It should 
be noted that in the former he now presents a careful statement on pos- 
sible reasons for the absence of the novel during the colonial years (pp. 
33-34). However, he has not seen fit to refer to recent findings bearing 
on Sor Juana’s family and illegitimate birth that must now be taken into 
account whenever anyone ventures to conjecture on the much-discussed 
question of why Sor Juana abandoned the brilliant gaiety of the viceregal 
court for the cloistered life of a convent cell. 

Statements diametrically opposed to others in the book under review 
or in The Epic of Latin American Literature may prove a source of dis- 
turbance to the reader. Just how would Torres define Americanism in 
literature—if he believes it does exist? What does he mean when he 
says that “certain discrepancies in form and background” occasioned 
only by the “difference of environment’ do not constitute sufficient 
cause to recognize Mezican literature (unless otherwise indicated, italics 
are the reviewer’s throughout), for example, as other than “a branch of the 
Spanish?” How, then, can he refer to Lépez Velarde and to Luis Carlos 
Lépez as “highly original, extremely American poets’’ (p. 111), or define 
modernism as an “assimilation, a combination of foreign elements in 
in which a genuinely Hispanic-American sensibility is expressed” (pp. 
110-111)? On page 85 he states that Gutiérrez Najera (died 1895) 
wrote “during the height of the modernist impulse,’ but on page 87 he 
declares that with Silva’s ““Nocturno,” probable date 1894, ‘‘we are at 
the beginning of the modernist movement.’’ That Martin Fierro “‘does 
not represent a race, nor even a people in a critical moment of its evolution”’ 
(p. 99) seems to contradict his conclusion that ‘“‘Martin Fierro immortal- 
izes a type of man who no longer exists, fixes in its historical moment a 
language now extinct, and perpetuates in ideal a vanished race’’ (p. 105). 
In The Epic of Latin American Literature he enthusiastically endorses 
Martin Fierro as an “epic hero” and the poem as a “representative na- 
tional epic’”— a position he no longer appears to hold in the present 
essay when he declares that “‘none of the elements which determine the 
epic appears in Martin Fierro” (p. 99). And finally, recalling Torres’ 
earlier evaluation of Fausto as “at best . . . only a very weak mock- 
epic” (The Epic of Latin American Literature, p. 145), those who continue 
to enjoy it as one of the gems of the gaucho school will welcome his present 
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high regard for what he now calls one of the three outstanding gaucho 
poems that constitute ‘an intimately fused cycle’ and that afford “g 
rather complete revelation of the soul of a people’’ (pp. 90-91). 

The reader may well question a considerable number of statements 
that run contrary to the established critical judgment of others and not 
infrequently to the author’s own findings elsewhere. Consider, for 
example, his challenge of a widely-accepted opinion—one that this re- 
viewer believes can be easily substantiated—that Herrera y Reissig is a 
precursor of the new poetry not necessarily “the true precursor,” as he 
puts it. When he observes that ‘‘more than one revolutionary poet was 
encouraged by the master” (p. 137), he would seem to imply that Darfo, 
rather than Herrera, has a more rightful claim to recognition as the 
“precursor of the new poetry.” Who are some of these ‘‘revolutionary” 
poets that were “encouraged by the master?’”’ It appears clear from his 
preceding paragraph that these “revolutionaries” belong to the First 
World War vanguardist groups, and not to the earlier postmodernists 
whose reaction against modernist excesses, however, can in no way iden- 
tify them with the ultratstas, creacionistas, estridentistas, and others who 
stridently denounced the whole modernist movement and, for that matter, 
the entire poetic past. Darfo’s creative powers had waned long before 
the Hispanic vanguardists, at least, became conscious of their mission. 

When Torres prefaces his chapter on “A Reévaluation of Rubén 
Dario” with the statement that ‘recent criticism of him has been in- 
creasingly adverse” (p. 120), it should be observed that such criticism is 
—and always has been—levelled largely against the poet who sired 
countless versifiers labelled ‘‘rubendarianos,” the poet whom Torres him- 
self describes as “‘artificial, courtly, Gallicized and alien to the life of his 
continent,’ and not the later poet who rebelled against the “gaudy bril- 
liance”’ of his own Prosas profanas. It is true, perhaps, that too few 
people are justly appreciative of the poet of ‘‘Lo fatal’’ and ‘‘Poema del 
otofio”—Torres himself in The Epic of Latin American Literature fails 
even to mention this side of Dario, whom he extols, almost exclusively, 
as ‘‘the escapist par excellence’’—and here Torres has done well in calling 
our attention to other fine poems of Darfo’s that rarely, if ever, find a 
place in the anthologies. 

Are Gabriela Mistral, Juana de Ibarbourou, Alfonsina Storni, Ri- 
cardo Arenales, Alfonso Reyes, and José Marfa Eguren all, and more 
or less equally, representative of poets who have “run the complete 
gamut of tendencies and whose sources would be difficult to determine?” 
(P. 111.) Is it true that Darfo, Herrera y Reissig, Gonzdlez Martinez, 
Eguren, Huidobro, Neruda, and Villaurrutia have all “scrupulously 
avoided the Spanish tradition?” (P. 118.) Did not Darfo and Herrera 
y Reissig, for example, seek inspiration in Géngora long before Garcia 
Lorca, whom Torres cites as a case in point in support of his questionable 
assertion that ‘‘when a Spanish poet wishes to introduce a new aesthetic 
orientation in his time, he reverts to the old national models . . . when 
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a Spanish-American poet seeks to create a new literary school, he resorts 
directly to French sources?” (P. 118.) 

Still other statements taken at random call for comment. There 
will be surprise over what seems to be the author’s claim to priority in 
the use of the term ‘‘mester de gaucherfa” (p. 90). Certainly not all 
critics will agree that Bello’s ‘‘La oracién por todos” is “of pure French 
sensibility’”’ (p. 106), or that Darfo is “the perfect Parnassian” in Prosas 
profanas (p. 109), or that “within another twenty years all the poems of 
the Romancero gitano . . . of Garcia Lorca will seem to us merely an- 
other fad” (p. 123). 

The format and error-free text attest to the high standards set by 
the University of California Press. Author and editor alike perhaps 
should bear responsibility for speaking of the “eighteenth” century in- 
stead of the “seventeenth” when referring to Géngora’s influence on 
such American writers as Pedro de Offa, Sigiienza y Géngora, Sor Juana, 
and Gregorio de Matos (p. 202). 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
Tulane University 


Asturiano y provenzal en el Fuero de Avilés. By Rafael Lapesa. (Acta 
Salmanticensia, Filosofia y Letras, tomo II, nim. 4.) Universidad de 
Salamanca, Salamanca, 1948: 112 pages. 


The Fuero de Avilés, an archaic dialectal text of approximately one 
hundred short paragraphs, has been in the focus of interest among stu- 
dents of Spanish antiquities on account of its numerous abnormal or 
unusual traits. Early workers, including Ticknor, Amador de los Rios, 
Ferndéndez-Guerra y Orbe, Arias de Miranda, and Baist, were chiefly 
concerned with the authenticity of the document and, coincidentally, 
with the accuracy of its purported date (1155). Conversely, the latest 
explorer, Rafael Lapesa, in a thoroughly original monograph, places 
full emphasis on the meticulous study of the language and, specifically, 
on the segregation of the curiously mixed Old Asturian and Old Provengal 
features in phonology, morphology, syntax, and lexicon, which give the 
text an almost unique hybrid appearance.! He starts out by accepting 
Menéndez Pidal’s opinion, stated in 1906, that the available text, though 
not the original, is a distinctly early and moderately faithful copy (mid- 
dle of the twelfth century). The entire analysis is based on the facsimile 
appended to Ferndndez-Guerra’s edition of 1865; Lapesa dissents from 
that scholar’s historical interpretation of the text, but does not question 
his competence as a palaeographer or take exception to his lexicon. 

The chief novelty of approach lies in Lapesa’s skill in capitalizing 
systematically on Alfonso the Sixth’s statement that Avilés and Oviedo 


' Hybrid features are also noticeable (to a smaller degree) in the Fuero de 
Oviedo (1145) and the Fuero de Valfermoso de las Monjas (1187). The discovery 


of this hybridism must be credited to Sr. Lapesa; cf. A. Castro, RFE, 1915, 
XII, 88. 
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should each have two merinos chosen by the king from among the perma- 
nent residents of the two cities, one a Galician (or Castilian) and the other 
a franco (pp. 7-14). Against the background of contemporary history 
this terse indication appears to imply the presence of sizable nuclei of 
French (to judge by the anthroponymic material in contemporary char- 
ters: Guillelm, Giralt, Bernalt, Galter, Jofre, primarily Occitanian) settlers 
in Asturian cities shortly after the reconquest of Toledo. These were 
conceivably recruited from among pilgrims headed for Spanish sane- 
tuaries, yet groups of adventurers, artisans, and merchants (the latter 
attracted by prospects of commerce in the harbors) may easily have con- 
tributed their shares. The Castilian monarch and his successors favored 
the settlement of friendly foreigners in the extreme north of Spain, 
drained of its originally dense population by the steady demand for 
colonists in the newly conquered territories south of the Duero. The 
implicit expectation that these immigrants should strive gradually to 
become absorbed by the remainder of the native population seems to 
have been successfully fulfilled in the given case. The Fuero de Avilés 
was almost certainly written (or, less likely, copied, with a measure of 
independence, from a vernacular prototype or else translated from a no 
longer extant Latin version) by a man not only of Provengal ancestry, 
but easily one born and reared in Southern France, who, at the time of 
the writing, was in the process of assimilation to the new environment: 
the language betrays at every step a foreign-born scribe of good will, but 
remarkably mediocre adaptability, harassed by the difficulties of an idiom 
learned late in life and, at least up to the stage open to observation, by 
no means fully mastered; especially noteworthy is the clumsy use (or 
else avoidance) of the future subjunctive, unknown to Gallo-Romance, 
and of the subjunctive in general, testifying to inadequate training in 
the fundamentals of the second language (pp. 81-83). In this respect the 
Fuero de Avilés and the closely related Fuero de Oviedo (extant in a “‘con- 
firmation” of 1295 after the loss of the original of 1145) resemble each 
other and differ sharply from the fueros of Jaca and of Estella, written 
in an undefiled variety of Provencal amidst the Navarro-Aragonese en- 
vironment, as if meant to express the indomitable will of, presumably, 
larger and more compact groups of Occitanian settlers to maintain, 
along with their traditional standards of culture, their own vehicle of 
thought (pp. 12-14). It would seem that the Fuero de Avilés and the 
Fuero de Oviedo go back to a single source and that this archetype was 
the work of a bilingual redactor hailing from the central zone of Southern 
France (pp. 101-103). Differentiation occurred as, in subsequent ver- 
sions (1145, 1295), the text of the latter document was handled by scribes 
of Asturian and of Castilian parentage, respectively, who proceeded to 
eliminate some of the most glaring inconsistencies and infractions of 
rules, whereas the Fuero de Avilés was copied by another scribe of Pro- 
vencal upbringing, yet of somewhat different linguistic habits, possibly 
peculiar to another dialect. This assumption, at least, is made by Sr. 
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Lapesa in an effort to account for a’few not easily reconcilable inflectional 
traits among the identified Provengalisms (pp. 75, 103-105). 

The technical argument is based by and large on the earlier researches 
of Menéndez Pidal (to whom the book is respectfully dedicated), espe- 
cially the Dialecto leonés, the Documentos lingiiisticos de Espaiia: reino 
de Castilla, and, above all, the Origenes del espafiol.2 Sr. Lapesa shares 
his teacher’s ability to provide for a series of effective contrasts between 
the chosen medieval text and contemporaneous charters, preeminently 
those edited by E. Staaff (with whom he disagrees on several occasions) 
and L. Serrano for Astur-Leonese and by C. Brunel for Provengal. 
Modern dialectal material (Garcia de Diego, Kriiger, Canellada, Zamora 
Vicente; Dauzat and Gilliéron’s ALF) is introduced more sparingly, as 
a rule, only in default of ancient sources (as in the case of mancibo ~ 
manceba, likened to Centr. Ast. pirru ~ perra, guetu ~ gata). In this 
way the typical and the anomalous traits of the text can be clearly and 
effectively distinguished. As in the teacher’s Cid studies, the authen- 
ticity of the text is demonstrated by the historical identification of most 
names of persons mentioned (pp. 8-9). Sr. Lapesa has further adopted 
Menéndez Pidal’s tested technique of selecting for presentation the 
truly salient features alone and of condensing thinly scattered traces of 
a general trend until a visible pattern emerges (see pp. 95-101). Through- 
out, the reader witnesses the beneficial effects of the combination of 
artistic sensitivity with scientific sobriety: the author attempts, as it were, 
to re-enact the part of the Provengal cleric transplanted to Asturias, a 
medieval immigrant oscillating in his utterances between two kindred 
(one is tempted to say: all too closely related) linguistic systems. Sr. 
Lapesa undertakes it to evoke the entire gamut of that cleric’s doubts, 
errors (through insufficient adaptation or through hypercorrection), anxi- 
eties, frustrations, failures, and sporadic successes. An occasional at- 
tempt to go beyond Menéndez Pidal’s methods of formulation is seen in 
the rather casual distinction between phonetic and phonemic break-ups 
(eg., p. 20).3 

The body of the monograph (pp. 15-90) consists of the systematic 
inquiry into the linguistic behavior of the scribe, in regard to a number of 
phonological and inflectional points, with a view toward determining the 
measurable extent of the admixture of Provengalisms to the basically 
Asturian language. This technical analysis is carried out with precision, 
acumen, and a good deal of common sense; the two chapters on ascend- 


*It is regrettable that in Sr. Lapesa’s able discussion of paragogic -e there 
should be no reference to Menéndez Pidal’s latest explanation (1946) of that 
phenomenon, in the new edition of the Cantar de Mio Cid. 

* On several occasions, Sr. Lapesa refers to his unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion El dialecto de Asturias occidental en la Edad Media (Madrid, 1932). The 
carefully classified vestiges in medieval charters of Western Asturian certainly 
should be made accessible to fellow workers through the timely publication of 
that dissertation (supplemented by the review in RFE, 1929, XVI, 280-281). 
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ing diphthongs (pp. 17-24) and on the wavering between r and | (pp, 
39-49) are well planned and superbly written. Sr. Lapesa recognizes the 
complexity of the language used in conventional writing by a person of 
two different, though not entirely disparate, backgrounds in an environ. 
ment notoriously averse to standardization. He obviates the danger 
of excessive simplification (or schematization) by asking himself, at every 
phase of the investigation, to what influences the scribe was possibly 
exposed. Perhaps Sr. Lapesa is inclined slightly to exaggerate our 
ability to reconstruct at this distance the motivation of each single 
penstroke of a person totally unknown to us except through an unusually 
brief text indirectly transmitted. 

In individual cases, purely Provencal forms (rancurés; -6n > -6; fem. 
sing. estdbila; totos, marito, nebote; illi > il; lo li in lieu of OSp. ge lo; the 
neuter demonstrative aco, el < in illu, lais < lazet, vedera < uetueral, 
demando instead of Sp. demandan, to quote but a few instances) can be 
set off with appreciable neatness. Frequently, there are coincidences or 
near-coincidences of the two usages, as in the cases of -nf- >*-mf- > --, 
of priso beside preso, and of various demonstratives. Examples of con- 
tamination of autochthonous by imported forms and of ensuing insecurity 
are repeatedly on record (cf. pp. 27-28). Some graphs are ambiguous, 
including the -ll- in ello, ellos (pp. 50-51) and the -ss- in issir, disser (p. 
54). Out of two or more series of indigenous variants available in Old 
Asturian, those more closely reminiscent of Provencal appealed most 
strongly to a native speaker of that language (on -t used in preference 
to -d, see p. 57; on apocope in verbal inflection, see p. 76). Add to this 
motley picture of normal and erratic forms the genuine and the merely 
orthographic Latinisms, not easily distinguishable in practice (on -ct- 
beside -it- and -t-, see pp. 52-53), both inherently proper to the lexicon of 
a juridical text; the stray Galician forms, pointing to the importance of 
the northwest as a center of linguistic radiation around the year 1100, 
before the vigorous diffusion of Castilianisms (only in the late copy of 
the Fuero de Oviedo does 3 < li occur, see p. 52). Sometimes it is prob- 
lematic whether a given form alien to the structure of ancient Astur- 
Leonese (such as the possessive seu and faza < faciat, see pp. 68, 77) 
is Galician or Provencal; homonymy brought together even an occasional 
pair of words of heterogeneous origin, such as Prov. 0 < hoc and Gal. 
o < illud (p. 65). The Latinizing tendency was bound to strengthen or 
to weaken the status of a Galician, Asturian, or Provengal trait, as in 
plagas, plana mente, s’aclamar (p. 34) and in altro, altre (p. 72). Coin- 
cidence with Provencal warranted the continued maintenance of an other- 
wise obsolescent Asturian form (diphthong au, pp. 15-16; relative 
pronoun cut, pp. 69-70). Preoccupation with Latin or recollection of 
Provengal usage, added to the general timidity, awkwardness, and con- 
servatism of the average twelfth-century scribe and to the lack of fixed 
norms in ancient Astur-Leonese (pp. 19-21, 52), may have inhibited the 
bilingual cleric from recording some of the less widely accepted, less 
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clearly standardized or less easily expressible features of the spoken 
language of Avilés (the ascending diphthongs, the combinations enno, 
conno, pollo, the unstressed object pronouns lle, llo), whose existence at 
that time can be unmistakably inferred from extrinsic evidence. 

The chapter on lexical peculiarities (pp. 91-93) appears meager at 
first glance, dealing as it does with five moderately significant words 
(asalir, cremar, homenisco, desebrar, and britar). Valuable information 
on lexical matters, however, is hidden away in the chapters on historical 
grammar; the absence of a well-organized index of words is sorely felt 
by the etymologically-minded reader. Numerous noteworthy formations 
are discussed in considerable detail and on the basis of painstakingly 
assembled material, including ata as contrasted with OSp. fasta (pp. 
85-86), (d)espechar < despectare (p. 52), ermano (pp. 32-33; as a parallel 
to Ptg. irmaio ~ OSp. jermano one may adduce Ptg. irto ~ Sp. yerto), 
getar, eichar (p. 31; Sr. Lapesa’s data supplement those collected by the 
reviewer for an essay appearing in the homage volume for F. A. Coelho), 
lexar (pp. 15, 54, 97n.; the retreat of this form before dexar remains to 
be described appropriately), me(d)ianedo and variants (p. 38; ef. 
Tilander’s material in the glossary to the Fueros de Aragén), om(e) 
beside omne (pp. 29-30, 56, 72; see Kiarde’s thesis and the reviewer’s 
study of alguien), pos as against pois and poissas (pp. 55, 87), and serrar 
(the rapidly effaced predecessor of gerrar, garrar) < seradre (pp. 33-34; a 
word of crucial importance in the study of s- ~ ¢-, cf. the article on 
assechar ~ acechar, HR, 1949, XVII, 183-232). Especially substantial 
in spite of the inevitable succinctness, are the discussions of OAst. per, 
convincingly retraced, by means of syntactic analysis, to its two Latin 
sources per and pré (OAst. pro, por, and par are classified as mere variants, 
see pp. 86-87), and of the products of Lat. pignus, pignore, pignora, 
pignorare “‘pawn’”’ in the ancient peninsular dialects. Sr. Lapesa is correct 
in claiming that in the case of OSp. pefios < pignus beside OAst. pindre, 
OLeon. prinde < pignore the Latin accusative and ablative have been 
preserved separately in Ibero-Romance. The connection between pindre, 
prinde, and Ptg. penhor might have been brought out more forcefully by 
dwelling on the accentual shift undergone by the latter (through attrac- 
tion by the words terminating in -or < -dre). Only one interpretation 
out of the many suggested by Sr. Lapesa appears inadmissible to me: 
he regards the development of seialada < sigillata and of maias < magis 
as parallel or at least comparable phenomena of dissimilation (p. 37). 
I would agree with Sr. Lapesa’s explanation of seialada and class it as 
superior to Staaff’s (cf. also OSp. piadad, piadoso). As for maias, the 
abverbial morpheme -as known from mientras, a ciegas, a pies juntillas 
is doubtless involved. The frontier line between phonology and mor- 
phology (in the broad sense) has undergone considerable changes since 
Wahlgren’s monograph on the reputed d > r shift. An ever increasing 
number of phenomena once labeled as phonological in nature are identified 
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at present as suffix changes (a typical case is the long misinterpreted 
alternation of -encia and -tencia in substandard and regional Spanish), 

In his admirable essay ‘‘Galiene la belle” y los palacios de Galiang en 
Toledo Menéndez Pidal has thrown light onthe literary activities of 
Frenchmen quartered in medieval Spanish cities. Sr. Lapesa’s mono- 
graph, aside from being a splendid contribution to Hispanic dialectology 
and the general problem of bilingualism and language mixture, provides 
a bold reconstruction of the dialect that may have circulated in the 
calles francas of ancient Spain and thus rounds out the picture of the 
cultural relations between two leading western countries. 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 
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Geschichte der spanischen und portugiesischen Literatur. By Prof. Dr. 
Wilhelm Giese. Athenium-Verlag, Bonn, 1949: 175 pages. 


To compress into 143 duodecimo pages of text the story of the litera- 
tures of Castile, Portugal, Catalonia, Galicia, and the Basque Provinces 
(for the title does not reveal the entire promise of the work) is something 
of a feat, and it could well result in a mere catalog of names. Dr. Giese 
has done better than that. His modest manual is more successful than 
some bigger books. He is in the main well-informed, his terse descrip- 
tions are judicious and accurate, he writes without overmastering pre- 
judices. He handles the siglo de oro excellently. His account reaches 
down to Garefa Lorca, Salinas, and Damaso Alonso, but does not mention 
Jorge Guillén or Vicente Aleixandre. All dates are thrown into 25 pages 
of Biographische Daten, which do not, to be sure, include all the authors 
mentioned in the text. 

As one would expect, with so wide a field to cover, Dr. Giese has his 
troubles with organization. The chapter headings are by centuries, and 
the arrangement within chapters is confusing. For example, Amadis de 
Gaula and the pastoral novels are discussed chiefly on page 53, several 
pages later than Quevedo and Gracidén. Sub-heads would have increased 
the clarity. Pure scholarship has mostly been crowded out: you will 
not learn here of Francisco Sdnchez el Brocense or Nicolés Antonio. 
Every reader will miss some names he would have rated above the minor 
figures included. One may carp occasionally at the space allotment: the 
Celestina receives 14 lines (Fernando de Rojas is not mentioned), while 
the modern Portuguese novelist Aquilino Ribeiro occupies a page and a 
half. Mistakes are rare; but it is doubtful that the title of Boccaccio’s 
satire I1 Corbaccio means “‘Béser Rabe’”’ (p. 24); the Didlogo de Mercurio 
y Carén is now known to be by Alfonso de Valdés, not his brother Juan 
(p. 43); the birthdate of Tirso de Molina should ge given as 1583?, not 
1571, and the place of his death as Almazdn, not Soria (p. 166); Galdés 
was born in 1843, not 1813 (p. 161). Some of these slips are undoubtedly 
attributable to recent difficulties of scholarly interchange. 

This is a useful introductory handbook for German-speaking students; 
and some of the information on modern Catalan, Basque, and Portuguese 


authors is not readily to be found elsewhere. 
S. G. Morey 


The Classical Tradition. Greek and Roman Influences on Western Litera- 
ture. By Gilbert Highet. Oxford University Press, New York and 
London, 1949: xxxviii + 763 pages. 

It appears that Spain has been fitted into a study which originally 
was designed either to include only England, France, and Italy, or else 
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(including Spain) was to end with the close of the Renaissance. If one 
were to judge by its treatment in this book, the classical influence upon 
Spanish literature ended with the seventeenth century; for with the 
exception of two references to baroque style and incidental references 
to Santa Teresa, Don Quixote, Calderén, and Géngora, no examples are 
given subsequent to a group of Renaissance poets (pp. 244-246). While 
the citations of authors and works are generally dependable—as far as 
they go—the generalizations and qualifying statements must be read 
with a critical eye, for it is apparent that much of the information is 
secondhand and is sometimes misleading for its brevity and its isolation 
from the original context. The author, for example, refers to the 
“greatest production of masterpieces the modern world has ever seen; 
tragedy in England, France and Spain; comedy in Italy, England and 
France” (p. 20). These categories, of course, need to be reversed for 
Spain; moreover, no example of a Spanish tragic masterpiece is offered. 
Relying upon inadequate bibliographical sources, Mr. Highet could not 
fail to make some omissions. He mentions several translations and ar- 
rangements of Latin plays into Spanish (pp. 120-122, 134); but later, 
speaking of the imitations of the classical drama, he cites only Lope de 
Vega and Calderén (p. 138), passing over the early period of the Spanish 
drama—precisely a period in which examples of direct influence are to 
be found. Furthermore, he has neglected to mention the Celestina and 
also, therefore, the studies of Menéndez y Pelayo, Castro Guisasola and 
others on the sources of that work which is so deeply indebted in its form 
to the classical drama. The Filosofia antigua poética of Alonso Lépez 
Pinciano goes unmentioned, as well as some pertinent works such as 
R. Schevill’s Ovid and the Renascence in Spain, M. Schiff’s Bibliothéque 
du Marquis de Santillane and almost all of the classical studies of Me- 
néndez y Pelayo. In short, Mr. Highet’s ambitious work, though admi- 
rable in many respects, offers nothing new concerning the classical tradition 
in Spain, even within the period he has chosen to present. 


EpwIn J. WEBBER 
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